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FORTUNATE NELL. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Hen name was Nell. I don’t in the least doubt 
that when she applied for her present highly- 
desirable post as governess in Colonel Lindsay’s 
family she signed her letter “Ellen.” I feel 
convinced that all the references the Colonel—or, 
rather, his female relations for him—wrote to 
ingaire about her spoke of the young candidate 
as Ellen Adair, but, nevertheless, to all who 
loved her the gicl was Nell. 

Aad the name just suited ber, At twenty-one 
she looked about eighteen. She had o slender, 
willowy fizire, a simple, childlike grace, a wild- 


cove bloom, and two blue eyes, just the hue ofan 
Tcatian aky. 
0! course she had not a go-d feature in her 


THEY WERE QUITE ALONE. WHY SHOULD HE NOT KISS HER ONCE UPON HER SWEET BED LIrs ? 


face ; Mies Lindsay said so, and meant the | 
verdict in praise rather than otherwise. Of | 
course che was shy and inexperienced—reasons | 
the more for cutting down the salary ; but let me | 
tell you one fact about the child which Miss 
Lindsay never troubled her head about—she had 
the sweetest smile you ever siw, 

See her n>w on the firat day of her new duties, | 
Aa yet the family lingered fn town, and Nell | 
came down ready dressed at twelve to pro- | 
menade her pupils in the Park, fo spite of the | 
July sunshine. 

A tight-fitting blue cambric dress, a shabby 
white hat, and long tan gloves, the simplest 
costume imaginable, and yet one unspeakably | 
becoming. 
| Maude and Violet Lindsay, twins of eight | 
| years old, walked demurely on either side, and | 
poor Nell caught herself wondering at every turo 
whether the fierce scholastic person the children | 
ad iressed continually as ‘‘ Miss Adair” be really | 
her vary self, 

For Nell had led a very free, Bohemian sort of | 











life with her kind old father. Together the two 
had battled a great many hardships, but the 
artist’s heart was as light as his purse, and while 
he lived the world seemed a pleasant place enough 
to Nell, 

Then came two yeara’ long illness, after which 
the doctor, who had known her from a child, 
declared there must be no more exposure to all 
weathers, but Nell muet take a position in some 
family of rank. 

The position was found, and Nell installed 
therein ; but it strikes me the child was happier 
in her old independence. Here she felt some- 
thing like a bird fn a cage. 

Tae twins were good little things, as children 
go, and pretty, too, They had o0-mother to 
spoil them, and their maiden aunt was disposed 
to look graciously on anyone who kept them ip 
order ; but, in spite of all that, Nell felt like a 
stranger in @ foreign land, 

She mourned for the two narrow rooms she had 
been wont to call home, and for the independence 


she had lost. 
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In the tall house at Kensington she seemed to 
have no place, When once the children were fn 
bed she was a nonentity, and Nell hardly reliehed 
the position. 

They bad walked their appointed time, and 
had left the Gardens, Standing waiting to cross 
the road they were delayed for sometime, It was 
in the early days of the Imperial Institute, and 
as their way wad very much in the same direction 
as the pleasure-seekers perhaps the crush was 
hardly surprising. 

A child in either hand, Nell was preparing for 
a desperate plunge when her attention was drawn 
to an old lady who stood beside her, looking so 
utterly helpless that Miss Adatr’s compassion was 
excited, 

The stranger was ovidently from the country, 
The rich materials aud old-fashioned shape of her 
attire showed tha’. All bec minor appendages 
were suepended to her waistband, and hung at 
various distances on her skirt--an umbrella, a 
smelling: bottle, » fan, a black reticule, a guide to 
London, and a baeket of fruit being a few of the 
articles thus dispored of. 

The poor old lady looked helplessly up and 
down, too nervous and upset to take advantage 
of a luli in the crowd of carriages. 

** One whole hour,” she murmured, dolefully, 
*“*have I waited here! Why isn’t there a 
policeman! There ought to be a policeman at 
every corner.” 

A rude boy muttered, "Ii so the number of 
the force would require to be doubled ;” a few 
others jeered, but no ove offered the slightest 
assistance till Nell, fairly roused to sympathy 
(after a whispered word to Maude and Violet to 
stand perfectly still, and wait for her), valiantly 
offered her arm to the old lady. 

I have lived in London all my life,” she said, 
simply. “Iwill belp you across in no time if 
you will allow me.” 

The old lady clutched ab the slender prop 

ffered her with right goodwill, She was stout, 
and she clung to Nell with such heartiness that 
» good portion of her weight fell on the young 
creature, bat the result was success. In ao 
minute Nell had her safely lauded on the other 
side, puffiog and panting, but still safe. 

**My dear,” exclafmed the stout lady, “I'm 
sure I'm very much obliged.” 

“Jt is nothing; 1 am glad to have helped 
you.” 

“But you'll les me know your name, my 
dear. I assure you Bet Higgios is not un- 
grateful,” 

Eager to get back to the children Nell gave her 
name a little hastily, and, when it was demanded, 
her address, 

Then Mrs. Higgins went on her hunt after 
pleasure, and the little governess with her 
charges sauntered home, 

There was nothing to recall the adventure, no 
thread of memory to make Nell think of it a 
second time, efore she had reached the house 
the matter was well-nigh forgotten. 

She spent the afternoon in the school-room, 
for nurse was buey packing up for to-morrow’s 
removal, and so her premises were forbidden 
ground to the twins, 

Theso latter did not distress themeelves. 
They clung to Nell, and told her bow glad 
they should be to get into the country again; 
how father was the best man in the whole world: 
and the Dell just the prettiest house she could 
fancy, 

The little chatterboxes further volunteered 
their black frocks twice for mother, She had 
been dead ocae—no, two winters, 

Did they remember her? Oh, yes; she was 
very white and tired—not a bib like father ; 
father was never too tired to play with 
them. 

The Dell was in Hawpshire, in one of those 
pretty villages which seem to have sprang up 
of late years so near the coast as to be within 
a walk of the sea, so far inland as to give all 
country pleasures, 

The Dell was a small estate, »Colonel Lind- 
say was vot a rich man, for his position. He 
depended chiefly on his wife's fortune, which 
had been invested in some wonderful company 





which seemed to be succeeding, but yet required 
a large capital to make the seeming 1 reality. 

Mise Lindsay presided over the Dell, where 
the Colonel used to keep open house. It was 
the spinster’s custom to invite a bevy of 
beautifal girls, and hope her brother would 
choore among them a stepmother for Maude 
and Violet. The Colonel added a few fellow- 
officers, so that visitors were not scarce, 

“Do you like the Dell?” the children asked, 
a little anxiously, two days after their arrival. 

"Tt seems like fairyland.” 

* Wouldn't you like to live here always }” 

But Nell refused to give an opinion on this 
weighty point, and a summons to the library 
created a diversion. 

Here she found Colonel Lindsay waiting to 
be introdaced to her—a grave, soldierly man, 
looting older than himfive-and-thirty years. 

“I hope you will be happy with us, Mics 
Adair,”’ he said, kindly, and then he seemed to 
dismaiss her wholly from his mind, and for days 
afterwards she never even saw him. 

This was hardly strange Mise Lindsay 
expected the children and their governess ia 
the drawing-room from four till six, but the 
Colonel was seldom indoors at that time, 

This daily infliction grew a great bugbear to 
Nell. No one spoke to her, no one tried to make 
the time pass pleasantly to her, She just sat 
there among Miss Lindsay's guests, but not of 
them, 

It was a hard position for any girl, but to Nell 
it was galling. She loved company dearly. In 
her father’s lifetime, despite his poverty, she had 
known many clever meu, and been made much 
of by them, and now to be ignored—coldly, 
politely, but decidedly fguored—seemed to her 
hard lines, 

She must have been a month at the Dell; 
July had ripened into August ; she was begin- 
ning to feel quite an_old inhabitant of the quaint 
old gabled house, when one afternoon an event 
occurred which made her almost forget the last 
dreary years, and fancy herself a happy girl again 
at home with her father. 

And this wonder, this strange occurrence? It 
was nothing more, nothing less than the sight of 
a friend ! 

She was walking with the children {m the 
leafy shrubberies when a turn in the path 
brought her suddenly face to face with a young 
man; one instant, and the blushes dyed Nell’ 
cheek. ' 

She had ised a favourite art-pupil of 
her father, one who had studied with him a 
whole winter, and that was five years ago, 

The shy, awkward child of sixteen had 
ripened into a pretty, attractive woman; the 
stripling of twenty-one was a tall, bearded man, 
with an air of fashion about his whole bearing 
and s gloss upon his clothes which had been 
absent in those other days. 

Nell,” 

To was his first greeting. The word almost 
escaped him, in epite of himeelf. Then he added, 
in quite another tone,— 

“Is it possible ? I should never have believed 


“ Have believed what, Mr. Leslie }” 

“That my little friend of other days had 
ripened into auch a beautiful maiden. How is 
Mr, Adair? Shall I have the pleasure of meet- 
ing him here?” 

The colour died oub of her cheeks—the light 
faded from her beavtiful eyes. 

“T have lost dad,” she murmured. ‘It is 
more than two years since he had to leave me.” 

“Not dead!” said Mervyn, with a ring of 
true sympathy in his voice, as he remembered 
how dearly the two had loved each other. 
“ Sorely not that?” 

* Yea,” answered Nell, in her sad, quiet little 
voice ; ‘just that, I don’t think, save for leav- 
ing me, he was sorry. Mr. Leslie, you eee he was 
so tired—his life had been one long failure.” 

Mervyn sighed, His life hod changed very 
much since the days he visited the Adairs; but, 
taken altogether, he almost fancied the old time 
had been happier than the new, 

‘* And you are staying here, Miss Adair?” 

Maude and Violet, tired of the interruption, 





had eauntered on. To do the twins justice they 
were not eavesdroppere. ‘They never thought of 
telling their aunt of the encounter, 

‘*T am living here,” corrected Nell, gently. 

i 


Do .you mean for good} That Oolonel 
Lindeay is your guardian }” 
Neil loughed. 
“Thaven’d got such a thing. Only heiresses 
have. I mean that Colonel deay pays me 


forty pounds a-year to live here as governess to 
his children.” 

A moment’s silenca. 

* And you like it?” 

“I don’t think I like anythiog now.” 

* But they are good to you 1” 

‘* They are very kiod, only it ig nob like the 
old days ; and each week that comes I seem to 
miss dad roore and more.” 

** Poor little soul !” 

The blue eyes filled with fears. 

“Did Italy eatiefy you, Mr. Leslie!” she 
asked, bravely, stifling her grief, and trying to 
take an interest in his lot, . 

“T cannot tell you, Nell. I never went.” 

"You never went #” 

“ Never.” . 

“Bat you were sab on going. You were to 
be there six months, and become a great 
painter |" 

"I never went to Italy, Nell, and I don’t. 
think I have touched a paint-brush since the 
dear old days you know of,” 

‘Renae o Nel. M journey 

“It is a very simple story, Ne y 
was arranged, all my scetibens made, when 
received telegram from my uncle.” 

Nell opened her eyes, 

‘* Bat you weren’t on speaking terms, He- 
had quite disowned you }” 

“Yes; bub his only son had died suddenly,. 
and I was the last of his family. He offered to 
adopt me and provide for all my expenses, just 
as though I had been his son.” 

Nell looked surprised, 

‘But I thought you wanted to be a painter 2” 

“So I did ; but I might have been years be- 
fore I made bread-and. cheese at that,” 

“Then, don’t you do anything?” 

Mr, Leslie hardly liked this point-blank ques- 
tion. 

"*T look after the estate a little when we are 
at Fort Leslie, and I ride and fish and hunt; 
then in town I visit and go to eee everything 
worth seeing. I assure you, Nell, I find plenty 
to do,” 

‘** And you live with your uncle?” 

‘When I'm In the country. He keeps very 
comfortable chambers for me in town, Oh, F 
have a very pleasant time of it. The old fellow 
has one or two peculiar whims, but he is pretty 
easy-golpg on the whole.” 

The ''whims” were an absolute refusal to 
allow bis heir to undertake any kind of profes- 
sional duties, Sir James preferred Mervyn to be 
entirely dependent upon himself. He allowed 
him a thousand a year—gave him to understand 
his income would be handsomely increased whsn- 
ever he chose to marry, provided he selected a 
suitable wife. So much for whim number one, 

Number two was rather worse, Sir James was 
inteneely anxfous for hia nephew's marriage, but 
he stipalated for so many things in the young 
lady he selected for hie wife that he made the 
device a very bard one. 

In the meantime Mervyn Leslia took life easily, 
and found a good deal of enjoyment in it, His 
career was very different from the one he had 
mapped out for himself. 

The talented young attist had eet 
into a carelees young man of fashion, Everyone 
spoilt him, and until he came face to face with 
little Nell, and saw the look of disappointment 
in her blue eyes, it never occurred to him he had 
at all failed in his life’s course, « 

Somehow the sight of Nell gave him a pang of 
remorse, 

At twenty-six he was nothing in his own, right 
—a mere puppet, dependent on his uncle’s will; 
while this gir], whom he remembered as a mere 
= was tofling hard in life’s battlefield for daily 


ea . ~ 
How pretty she was! He never remembered 
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her as particularly attractive in the old days. 
Now it seemed to him there was a strapge charm 
in her blue eyes, and he found himself wishing 

that when his uocle found that rara avis 
to whom he must offer his hand she might have a 
faceand voice like Miss Adair. 

“IT must gol” . 

“Why!” asked Mervyn, sharply, little vexed 
‘for anyones to cross his wishes, “ You have 
hardly been here ten minutes, and I have heaps 
to tell you.” 

She shook her head. 

“ The children will want me.” 

“T want you !” 

‘“* Ah, but you can find plenty of other com- 
~panions with whom to pis the time away, and 
my time belongs to the little girls.” 

“ How' horribly conscientious you have grown, 
‘Nell ! then, seeing her flash, “ I mean Miss Adair, 
but the old name comes easiest.” 

She emiled, 

“ The other is best, No one calls me Nall 
»now,”* 

“* Why not?” 

‘I think when one becomes scholastic one’s 
Christian name is forgotten. It belongs to the 
relics of one's youth.” 
ae talk as if you were Methuselab, and you 
(100 cent? 

“T look what f” 

“A mere baby.” 

She emilei, and alaost before he knew it 
Mervyn Leslie was standing alone in the wind- 
ing path. 

**Poor Adair ;" mubtered the fature Baronet. 
“What a brave soul he had, and that child is 
like him; but it must have gone hard with her 
to take to teaching after her free, easy life 1” 

Mr. Leslie was not left long to pursue these 
wefloctions, Avother moment and Mies Lindsay 

= to him, with Lady Joan Carisbrooke at 
4. 


Lady Joan possesred to an unlimited degree an 
-equabletemper. Nothing put her out; nothing 
made her nervous. She knew perfectly well that 
Miss Lindsay had invited ber co the Dell for ite 
-master to fall in love with her. 

She was also aware that Sir James considered 
her a most suitable match for hia heir; but she 
was not one whit disconcerted by this, She 
came to the Dell as gladly as she was invited. 

She made hereelf sgreeable to the children, 
gossiped with the hostess, rode with her host, 
and flirted in a quiet way with Mervyu Leslie— 
at least, she had done al! this on her former 
visit to Hampshire the year before, and she was 
quite willing to begin again, though she had only 
arrived the previous evening. 

Joan was not preity. High-bred, slim, and 
intensely good-natured, she had plenty of attrac- 
tions besides the twenty thousand pounds which 
constituted her fortune, 

She was an orphan, and at twenty-five her 
guardian exercieed a very easy will over her. It 
was well-known that Lady Joan would be allowed 
to consult her own taste ia choosing a partner 
for life, 

She looked her best this August morning. Her 
dark eyes were bright, her cheeks had a warm 
glow from exercise. She wore a pretty French 
cambric costums; its pervading tind pink, and 
her mouth was wreathed in smiles as she spoke 
to Mr, Laalie, 

“Positively alone?” she said, gaily. “ What 
mischief were you plotting?” 

“None atall, I think, Lady Joan, you ought 
to pity me. I was suffering from a bad fit of the 
blues.” 

“The blues ab your time of life?” 

* Unfortunately, yes.” 

“There is but ome remedy for ib, is there, 
Priscilla?” turning to Miss Lindsay. ‘' Plenty 
Fp occupation. Hard work is your only cure, Mr. 


“I feel much better already, Since the oracle 
has spoken, will it kindly proclaim the style of 
labour | Shali I go diligently boating every 
day, and row the etoutest people I can find 
fromi Bournemouth to Swanaget Shall I go 
about mending pots and pans, like an itinerant 


, oT 
“Neither,” interrupted Lady Joan. “ You 





shall think of some fresh amusements for us. 
Here’s Miss Lindsay fairly at her wits’ end thi 
of something that haen’t been hackneyed, an 
I've undertaken to help her, and I feel wy hair 
turning grey uuder the process. Now, we'll turn 
the task over to you, and it will cure your 
‘blues,’ as well aa rid us of a very considerable 
embarrassment.” 

Leslie whistled. 

" Tll. do my best, but--——” 

“No buts, remember, It is our province to 
command ; yours to obey.” 

“Bat tell me one thing. How many people 
shall I be expected to amuse?” 

“We number twenty with your uncle, who 
comes this evening,” said Miss Lindeay, 


gravely. 

“ Precisely,” laughed Lady Joan. “ Now, 
Peiacilla, we'll leave him to his task and go in- 
doors, I want to see the children.” 

As Miss Lindsay hoped Lady Joan would be 
the children’s stepmother she ought to have 
gratified thie wich, but she demurred,— 

“They will be at lessons, Joan.” 

“Lessons! Those scraps?” 

" T assure you they are making excellent pro- 
gress. I engaged a governess for them while we 
were fa town, and——” 

“Poor little morsels! Shub up with some 
vixenish old Minerva. I wonder you didn’t 
teach them yourself, Priscilla, if they must learn 
lessons 1” 

My nerves are not equal.” 

“ And eo you evgaged a vinegarish old maid, 
and delivered the children bodily into her 
hands? You don't deserve to have nieces, 
Priscilla.” 

T'm sure I wish I hadn’t. I mean, of 
course, they are dear little thiugs, but it would 
be a relief to me if they had a mother to see 
after them.” 

“ A mother without nerves!” 

“Precisely. I cannot imagine why Bertram 
doesn’t marry ; unless, indeed, he has fixed his 
affections on some bright, particular star, and 
feels afraid to riak all.” 

She meant Lady Joan by the “one bright, 
particular star,” and the heiress knew {bt ; bus 
the late Lady Mary Lindsay having been her 
first cousin, she bad visited at the Dell a great 
deal in her lifetime, and honestly believed the 
having endured five years of auch a married 
existence was quite sufficient to make Colonel 
Lindesy remain a widower for the rest of his 
days. He and Joan were the best of frienda— 
a good sign they had no intention of being any- 
thing more. 

“Then you won’t come?” 

This was when they had gob indoors, and 
Lady Joan was resolutely turning towards the 
next wing, where the nurseries and school-room 
were situated, 

“Qertainiy not. Miss Adair might jastly 
resent my interferente. Besides, the children are 
always in the drawing-room from four to six. 
Wait and see them then,” 

“Wo; IU beard Minerva in her den.” 

She tossed her hat into a hall chair, and went 
upstsire. It was long past twelve, so she had 
very little healtation about interrupting lessons. 
The school-room door stood half-way ejar. She 
pushed it open,and walked in without the ceremony 
of knocking. But she was hardly prepared for 
the picture that met her eye, A alight, fragile- 
looking girl, almost « child, sat in alow chair by 
the open window. In apite of her plaia holland 
dress and leather belt she looked « piece of dainty 
refinement, The children were at ber feeb, Tho 
August sunshine strayed over her hair, turning 
it to waves of gold. There was s wistful smile 
on her lips, and something ead in the beauty of 
her blue eyes, but there was nothing doleful or 
grumbling iu her voice, as she esid,— 

“> Beauty married the Prince and lived 
happy ever afterwards.” 

“Another,” demanded Misa Lindsay, with 
an affectionate hug. “ Oh, goody, dear, do tell us 
another !” ; 
Yes,” chimed in Violet. ‘You know it 
ae a whole quarter of an hour to diuner-time, 
and——’ 





** Caildren, children, you are perfectly insati- 





able,” called a blithe voice near them. The twins 
rushed to their feet and ran to Joan, 

“Come,” suggested the heiress, gaily, “ aren’é 
you going to introduce me to your governess t” 

Maude performed the ceremony very simply. 

“This is cousin Joav,”’ she said to Nell. 
© We used to like her better than enyone in the 
world, except father.” 

** And don’t you now!” asked Lady Joan, iz 
comical dismay. ‘‘How have I cfiended you, 
chicks?” 

“You come 89 seldom, and you're always busy 
downstairs, Now we can have Miss Adair 
always,” with a strong stress on the last word ; 
‘Cand so we mean to like her beat.” 

Lady Joan laughed, 

“D> you know, Miss Adair, I thought myself 
very brave ia venturing to the schoolroom at 
all. I expected to find it presided over by & 
tall, gaunt-looking spinster in spectacles, and to 
see these hapless children crying on either side of 
her. , 


“We never cry,” in indignant chorus from 
the twins, and then their nurse coming and tear- 
jog them forcibly off to be dressed for dinner, 
Lady Joan and the governess were perforce 
alone. 

"You look a mere child!" cried the heirese, 
kindly. ‘ However could your people Ist you 
come and shut yourself up here? You might as 
well ba in a convent.” 

Nell sighed. 

“T haven't got any people,” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes, Idon'b think I havea relation ie the 
world, When my father died I kept on our old 
home, and used to go out giving music leasone ; 
only I caught cold in the Spring and then I wae 
very ill. When I grew better the doctor got me 
this situation.” 

“ And do you like ib?” 

Nell opened her eyes, 

**[ like the children.” 

And Miss Lindsay ?” 

Yes,” bub the yea was fainter. 

“ And my cousin, the Colonel 1” 

“T never see him.” 

‘Toes Miss Lindsay confide her troubles to 
you?” 

“T didn’t think she had any.” 

“Ste has one.” 

“What fs it! It cannot be alarming, Lady 
Joan, for you are laughing.” 

**It is Bertram,” 

* Colonel Lindsay ?” 

“Just eo, She wants him to marry,” 

** Why, he is quite old.” 

Lady Joan laughed. 

“My dear, ho is hardly in his prime get. 
Mies Lindsay wants him to marry an heiress. 
Then she could fulfil her idea of perfect happi- 
nese, and go aud live in a Parisian boarding- 
houee.”” 

The gong sounded, and Lady Joan hastily 
retreated, 

Nell felt more interest in goiog downstairs 
that afternoon than she had ever done before. 
For the first time elnce she came to the Dell 
she might expecd to meet a friendly face in 
the large drawing-room, might hope for the 
sound of a kindly voice, 

How very long ago ft seemed since Mervyn 
Leslie formed almost a part of her daily life! 
Now the eight of him brought back the old days 
and her father. 

Generally Nell cared nothing bow she looked. 
This afternoon a strange fancy seized her 
that she would like to appear at her best. 
Very, very modest was poor Misa Adair's 
wardrobe ; and, of course, it did not include 
such things as tea-gowns, but there wae a sofh 
blue sateen trimmed with daiaty Isc», which 
the doctor’s daughter, when she found she had 
unexpectedly to go into mourning, had 
bestowed on her father’s prot/jé Ip was @ 
peculiarly pretty shade, with flowere on it of 
pateat pink, and puffed and flounced in the latest 
fashion, , 

Nell had never meant to wear it, bub some 
strange caprice made her take it out of her 
box to-day and try it on. Even then she mesnt 





to return to her more sober identity, out the 
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biae sateen had taken long to arrange, and to 
ber eurprize it was on the point of four. The 
children were wailing; there was no time to 
take vif the pretty dainty attire, After all, 
decided Nell, lb would matter very little, No 
one in the room would discover whether she 
was dressed in black c: épe or white satin, 

But, oh, how pretty she looked! Such a 
dainty, winsome creature! The children in 
their red linen dresses, their short black hair, 
eub low on their foreheads, set off their 
governess's fair blonde beauty just by con- 
braat, i 

Nell never dared to lovk round the room 
until she had got safely to her own particular 
corner and ensconced herself behind the tea-tray. 
Veom this position she usually took a peep at the 
assembled company. 

This afternoon, perbaps, the rain had kept 
people indoors, for she had never seen so many. 
Colonel Lindsay himself sat there, talking to 
Nell’s morning vicitor, and Mervyn Lindeay was 
on her other side, 

The little tea-maker gave a sigh, and then 
raising the heavy silver teapot in both hands, 
prepared to go through her usual duty, What 
did ib matter to her who was there, since she 
was among them. but not of them ? 

Nell was gettiug quite melancholy. She 
had poured out the fourth cap, when a voic: 
sounded in her ear, -—— 

* Do you like acting |” 

Tt was Mervyn Leslie, 

Wondering at the question, she just bowed 
her head, and then he smiled at her as he had 
smiled hundreds of times in the old days. 

“*Good child,” he whispered; then aloud, 
“A littl more cream, if you please, Miss 
Adair,” 

He contrived to pay frequent visite to the 
tea-table with cups or plates to be replenished, 
and each time he had a few words for Nell— 
words spoken in the old wooing tone she so well 
remembered, as yet epoken so as only to be 
heard by her. 

“Well,” he whispered the last time, “ when 
can Leese you! I want a long talk over the good 
old times + When cau we have it?” 

But Mise Adair never told him. When she 
had finished her tea-making she called her little 
girls, and taking them, one io each hand, she 
left the drawing-room, 





CHAPTER II, 


Avaust had faded into September ; the Dell 
looked lovely in its new autumn beauty, It 
wae still full of guests, and many of them the 
same whom we saw there on the afternoon 


when Nell donned her blue satin for the first | 


time. 

Poor little Nell! She asked herself sometimes 
with a little sigh whether she would not have 
been happler shut up always in her schoolroom 
than to have just the peeps at the gay world 
that came to her-just the half-glimpses of 
happiness which showed her what other girls’ 
lives were, and filled her with a strange, listless 
longing. 

Poor little Nell ! 

Mervyn Leslie had amply fulfilled his pledge, 
Lady Joan had charged him with the amusement 
of her cousin's guests, and amply had they been 
diverted, Picnics to some neighbouring ruio, 
water parties by moonlight, boating excursions, 
charades, dancing, and theatricals—all these had 
been arranged by Mervyn, and came off with 
great success, Even a grand amateur concert, 
to which the public were admitted at a startling 
price, proved a great attraction, anc enriched a 
local charity by something like two hundred 
‘pounds, 

In truth, the Dell had outdone itself; and 
there was but one verdict, namely, that it was 
the most delightful house in the world at which 
to spend a summer holiday. 

But Miss Lindsay, Sir James Leslie, and the 
Colonel were not, quite so contented as the outer 
world, True, Lady Joan and her cousin were 
on the best of terms—true, they were the 





brightest of companiona—tut they obstinately 
gave-no sign of wishing the companionship to last 
for life, and Priscilla grew impatient. 

The Baronet, too, baving: once, made up his 
mind Lady Joan was suited to become his niece, 
wished her to become so at once could not 
understand the extraordinary reluctance, the 
strange delay, which Mervyn showed in his 
wooing. Tae failure of their matchmaking then 
troubled Miss Lindsay and Sir James. 

The Colonel's trouble lay deeper far,’ and, 
unlike the other two, he pever spoke of ft, byt 
tried to banish the cloud of care which overhung 
his brow. .- 

And Lady Joan ! 

Lady Joan felt perplexed, She had been 
pretty certain for a long time that Mervyn did 
not love her, Of late she had a shrewd suspicion 
he loved another ; but she could nob account for 
hia conduct before bis uncle, 

He was her shadow—he seemed az if he had 
eyes and thoughts for no other. He never made 
any profeasious of love, and yet he hung upon 
her words, 

They had been thrown a good deal together. 
Mervyn had been the hero and she the heroine 
in the theatricals, They bad been to the school- 
room 8 great deal to practice their duets and 
concerted music, and there Joan had fancied she 
read the signa of a budding romance, and had re- 
joiced greatly. . 

Tf only he is worthy of her.” 

But now the entertainments were mostly over ; 
there was nothing more to consult about. Mervyn 
rarely entered the schoolroom; and the little 
governess had a strange, wistful, yearning ex- 
pression in her blue eyes, making her look like a 
wounded deer. 

“T am quite sure you are not well,” said Lady 
Joon, meeting her one day upon the stairs, a 
child as usual in either hand, 

“Tam perfectly weil, thank you, Lady Joan.” 

She spoke coldly; but Joan would not be 
repulsed. 

**T think you must be feeling a little dull now, 
all our parties are over }” 

Oh, no.” 

“Atany rate,l am. I wish you would let me 
come and spend an hour with you ia the school- 
room some day, Miss Adair!” 

Nell softened ; it was difficult to resist the 
charm of Lady Joan’s manner, 

**Some day,” she answered, gently ; “I shall 
be pleased,” f 

“T will come directly after dinner.” 

“‘ Please--when the children are ia bed,” 

“Shall I come to-night? No?” seeing a 
shade pass over Nell’s face. “Not to-night? 
To-morrow $” 

“ To-roorrow,” echoed Nell, brightly. 

Lady Joan reached her own room, threw her- 
self into a low chair, and began to think. 

“There is something wrogg,” was her deci- 
sion, after half-au-hour’s cogitation. “ Why 
does Mervyn Leslie haunt me like a shadow, and 
speak not # word of love? Why does that poor 
child avoid me, and look rad enough to melt a 
statue? Can he possibly be playing a double 
part? [t looks like it. Aye, aod she is going to 
meet him: to-night; but where? Not in the 
echoolroom— ‘hey would neither of them venture 
upon that. But where?” 

Lady Joau’s maid delivered a message to Miss 
Lindsay while she was dressing. 

“My lady is nob very well, ma’am; she will 
rest ia her owa room instead of comiog down to 
dinner,” 

Priscila, ratber annoyed, accepted the apology; 
she little knew what had givea Joan her taste 
for solitude, 

She had not noticed that afternoon’ at tea 
Mervyn Leslie had remarked it would be a rough 
night, and for his part he pitied anyone who ven- 
tured down the grounds by the boathouse, 

Joan had brooded and brooded over those 
words, until abt last their true meaning came 
home to her, 

Mervyao was Mies Adait’s lover, and he wanted 
& secret meeting with her; he knew no better 
way of makiog the appolatment than this 
Strange one, He had even volunteered the 


statement—the wind would be highest and moat 
disagreeable at half-past eight. 

Joan Oarisbrooke bad nothing mean or cop- 
temptible in her nature, and yet for once she 
meant to play the epy. 

She would know whether Mervyn Leslie was 
wooing this pretty, friendless girl to her ruin ; 
end the knowledge once gained she would first 
rave Nell from him, and then bury the secret for 
ever in her bosom, 

It was a horrid night ; a turbulent east wind 
made the trees shake in every bough, and whistle 
through their leaves in a very ghostly fasbion. 

Joan trembled just a little, but she was not 
to be drjven from her purpose. She dressed her- 
self in a short black serge skirt, and fastened a. 
small straw hat securely on her head ; then she 
wrapped herself warmiy In a new fur-lined 
‘eek and went out jost ae theclock was striking 
eight, 

Ghe kuew every corner of the grounds, Ip 
spite of the roaring wind she soon found herself 
at the boathouse, which stood cloee to the banks 
of an ornamental lake lately made by Colonel! 
Lindesy at a great expense. 

Joan slipped behind a drooping willow tree_a~ 
she saw etanding hy the water’s-edge the girl of 
whom her thoughts were full, 

“ Poor little Nell ! you would have been better 
far in your lonely schoolroom,’ she thought, 
pitifully. ‘‘ Mervyn Leslie’s love and admiration 
can bring you little good ; be is too selfish to 
give up one atom of his own comfort for your 
sake.” 

She looked so pretty, so childlike, standing 
there—the little echoolroom maid—a heavy crim- 
son shaw! wrapped over her head and shoulders 
almost concealing the folds of her white dress az 
she stood, with strained eye and listening ear, 
waiting. 

Waiting, and for what? Joan Carisbrooke had 
no need to ask. She seemed perfectly certain 
of Nell’s errand, and for whom she was watcb- 
ing. The watching did not last long. 

Five minutes at the most, snd a tall dark 
figure approached. It was Mr. Leslie's, He 
tossed away the end of the cigar he had been 
smoking, and went straight up to Nell. 

It was the first time in her life Joan Carie- 
brooke had ever played the part of eavesdropper ; 
and though she knew her intentions were good— 
although she knew only pity for little Nell 
brought her there—she felt ill at ease, 

They were so near her she could have put out 
her hand and touched Nell’s crimson shawl—se 
near that, in spite of the howling wind, she 
caught every word they said, 

‘What's the matter, Nell?” 
| It was @ lover's wooing tone. It had all a 
‘ lover's tenderness ; but yet it lacked something 
—there was no ray of truth or candour about fv. 

“‘Nothing,” whiepered Nell, trustfully ; 
“ nothing, now you have come.” 

“ [wish I could be with you always. I wish, 
oh! Nall, I wish from the bottom of my heart 
the old happy time could come over again, and 
we two be happy.” 

“Tam happy.” 

He stroked her soft hair caressingly. 

“T shall never forget the Dell, little one, and 
the happy meetings we have had there. They 
will haunt me when I go away like the memory 
of some ead, beautiful dream.” 

Lady Joan knew that despair had entered 
Nell’s heart then—knew by the very toue of her 
voice as she repeated almost mechanically those 
two words, — 

‘* Going away ?” 

“'T must, childie,” 

“Go away and Jeave me?” 

‘* Be reasonable, Nell, I have been here five 
weeks—I was invited for a fortnight, Don’t yor 
think I have prolonged my visit as much as pos- 
sibie?’ , 

“ But when shall you come back?” 

He did nob answer—perhsps he could not, 
with thore clear eyes looking #0 trusiingly into 
his, : 

* You will come back?” repeated Nell. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mervyn ! are you trying to frighten me?” 

*] shall come back some day, but-——” 

1 He hesitated. 
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Lady Joan could hear Nell’s sobs. My lady 
would dearly like to have been a man just for one 
ha'f-hour, to have had the pleasure of knocking 
Leslie down, 

‘*Why do you make my task harder?” asked 


Mervyn, impatiently. ‘Child, you must know 
the trath as wellasI do, Why make me repeat 
it?” 

** What truth?” 

His voice softened. 


“T love you child ! you know that. Iam not 
a good man, little one, I never was; but if ever 
I knew what love meant I love you | ’ 

** And yet you are going away.” 

“Can Thelp it? Little Nel, my love can - 
you no good ; I ought to have gone weeks azo ; 
ought never to have won your heart. I can vate 
marry you, Nell!” 

You might have heard a pin fallin the dark- 
ness as the bwo stood there. 

Joan clenched her fist in impotent rage as she 
Hetened, 

“T ama my uncle’s heir,” went on Mervyn, 
‘but Iam completely at his mercy, He cannot 
prevent my being a baronet at his death, but he 
might leave his whole fortune away from me,” 

* And you think——"” j 

“I know that the day I married without bis 
consent he would cut off my allowance, I should 
have nothing to keep a wife on ; so you see, Nell, 
I am acting unselfishly in leaving you.” 

Unselfishly, when he left her with a heart-ache 
it would take time, perhaps eternity, to cure ! 

‘* How long have you known this ?” 

** Always,” 

‘* And yet-—” 

‘** And yet I loved you. Ah, Nell! how could 
I go away ; it was sweet to win your love. I 
hoped against hope that something would happen 
to free me from my uncle’s tyranny, I loved you 


80 ! » 
Ah! How the child’s voice thrilled 


“Love!” 
with scorn. 

“ You call that love }”” 

‘No one suspects,” went on Leslie ; “no one 
at the Dell has the least idea of our little 
romance, It has been very pleasant while it 
lasted sweet; now it must be over, I must 
return to the workaday world, and give my band 
to an heiress, You--——” 

“And I! What shall I do?” 

“ You are such a pretty little a Nell, you 
are sure to marry some day, and-———’ 

She interrupted him. 

“Are you quite heartless{” she cried, pas- 
sionately, “or do you think my love as worthless 
asyour own! My father trusted you, he gloried 
in your talents, and you have blighted the life 
of his only child! You. knew you could never 
marry me; you knew you were only trifling with 
me, and yet you won my heart for the plaything 
of an hour !” 

“I have had enough of your reproaches,” said 
Mervyn, heartlessly, ‘ You must have known 
< . oe was nothing but child’s play, a 

astoral,”” 
hy } » 

" Beetuse in our rank, a man never marries 
beneath him, unless he is his own _ Do 
yon think, if I had been serious, Nell, I should 
have met you by atealth like this, instead of pay- 
ing my addresses at the Dall?” 

“And this is the man I thought a hero, s 
prince!” murmured poor Nell. ‘This heart- 
leas, ere gentleman is my poor father’s old 
pupil l” 

Perhaps Mervyn felt he had gone too far, 
perhaps he was the least bit ashamed, 

“ There’s no occasion to take on so,” he sald, 
coarsely, “no one knows about it; you’re just 
as well off as you were six weeks ago, when I met 
you in the shrubbery-grounde, You have lost 
neither home, esteem, or friends through me, 
We have had some pleasent times together. and 
now we must part.” 

“Part!” echoed the girl, fiercely. ‘‘ Part | 
with the prayer that [ may never ree your cruel, 
false face again! You have deceived me enough. 
I see it all now, the whole truth, You won my 
love for a plaything, and then trampled it under 
your feet, Bat, at least, you have let me kuow 


you ; it was an ideal I loved which never existed. 
Mr, Leslie, you have cured me of my infatuation. 
Standing here in God’s beautiful moonlight, with 
no one to hear me but Heaven, I can be thank- 
ful for my lack of fortune, since {t has saved me 
from the misery of passing my life at your side. 
Poor, tigations as I am, there is yep one woman 
in the world infinitely more to be pitied—she 
who in the future shall have the wretchedness to 
call herself your wife!” 

He cowered beneath her gaze. 

“ Hard words hurt nobody.” 

** Blows do, however,” 

The words were spoken in a cold, wrathful 
tone; the next moment Mervyn Leslic was 


hand drawn through Colonel Lindsay’s arm as he 
to walk with her towards the house, 

“Hush!” he sald, gently, when she would 
have spoken ; “ wait until we are at home.”’ 

He took her in through the private entrance 
of which he alone possessed the key), leading to 
his Hbrary, 

He fastened the door, and drew a low chair 
to the fire, then, taking off her crimson shawl, 
he made her sit down, and fondly clasped the 
ice-cold hands in his, much as though she had 
been one of hie little daughters, 

The awful loneliness, the piteous sense of 
desolation, seem to fade away very soon ; Nell 
war sobbing like a little child, 

Colonel) Lindsay watched her for a few 
minutes, then he sald. gently, — 

“T heard it all. Leslie bebaved like a villian. 
He ought never to have come here, but my 

sister is so Infaruated with him. I can promise 
you one thing, Miss Adair, he shall never darken 
these doors n,”” 

‘** You beard int he said 1” 

‘*T heard everything! My poor child!” and 
the noldier’s voice grew tender, ‘‘what have we 
been about to let you fall into such a wretch’s 
hand?” 

“You see, I knew him long ago.” 

"Long ago! Before you came here!” 

Bit by bit she told ber little story. 

Bertram Lindeay understood it all then ; how 
this man had seemed a wave of her once home- 
life wafted back to her from that home’s wreck. 
He felt pretty eure, from first to last, the child 
= welcomed Mervyn Lesiie more for the sake of 
the t. 

“Shall I tell you someting, Miss Adair!” 

She answered timidly, aa 

“Tf you please,” 

“T thiuk you have never cared for Leslie at 
all.” 


" I don’t care for him now,” said Nell, stoutly ; 
“ only I feel as if nobody could ever be good or 
true.” 

* You welcomed him as your old friend ; you 
were thrown on him for love and sympathy, till 
you fancied you really cared for him. Miss Adair, 
he has behaved mp eapaeny to you. But you are 
_— one pang; he may have spoilt the memo- 

of your ebildhood, he may have destroyed 
your face, but he has not broken your heart, 
Some day that heart wil] turn toa better, worthier 
man, and you will know then that what you feel 
for Leslie has never been Jove at all.” 

“I wish there was no such thing as love In the 
world!” eaid Nell, a jittle wearily. ‘‘ Colonel 
Lindsay, what shall you do? Shall you send me 
away!” 

«Send you away ?” 

** Ib would be the proper thing, I suppose. I 
have broken the rules of polite society, I have 
walked about your grounds claudestinely with a 
lover, I have tried to entrap one of your guests.” 
“Don’t talk like that,” he said, quickly, “I 
cannot bear to hear you!” 

“Shall you rend me away ?"’ 

“Tf you had s home where parents would pet 
you, and brothers avd sisters make much of you, 
if you had a mother to comfort you, I would 
send you away, certainly, and see if a month of 
home. life would not restore the smiles my little 
ones 80 love to see,” 

“You don’t understand,” eaid Nell, bluntly ; 
“T meant, should you send me away in disgrace 
withouta character? You know.” 





you as you are. My heart will not break for 








"Do you think me cspable of it!” 


sprawling on the ground, and Nell found her | 


| wife’s property was iuvested 


Noli buried her face in her hands and said she 
didn’t know, thenshe began to cry again. 

“I shatl never send you away while you wieh 
to stay,” said the Colonel, simply ; ‘‘ my chil- 
dren love you, and I am pleased they should have 
one so true and innocent about them. While we 
bave 6 home, Mies Adair, I trust you wiil share 
it, unless,” and be smiled gravely, “some good 
and true man offers you apother home which 
would be all your own,’ 

Nell disregarded the last suggestion valiantly. 

“You say while you have a home,” she re 
peated, a little reprovingly ; ‘‘ that’s as good ae 
inviting me to atay here for ever; the Del) is 
your very own.” 

* Yes,” and Colonel Lindsay replied heavily, 

“my very own. I sometimes wish it had not 
been.” 

“Why?” 

*T might have been more careful of it, Miss 
Adair, Believe me, there are other troubles as 
hard to bear as yours!” 

'‘Talways thought you so happy and fortu- 
bate |” said Noll, captiously. 

“ And I have troubles so heavy I wonder some- 
times how I can bear them. I ama man 
walking blindfold on the edge of a precipice, Mies 
Adair.” 

Nell looked up wistfully, 

“I wish I could help you, Colonel Lindsay |” 

“You can help we by your sympathy,” he 
said, cheerfully, thinking it the best thing in 
the world for her to detract her from her own 


grief. 

“How?” 

“You mueb promise not to tell anyone,” he 
replied, gravely, ‘Can trust you, Misa 
Adair ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, very gently. 

“The world thinks mea rich man. My late 


in u company. 


Had that company succeeded I should have 
been fabulously rich. Last week it stopped 
payment.” 


Nell started, 

“ But what will you do!”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Ina day or two the Dell wil! 
be empty of its gueste, then I shall collect what 
ready money I can, defray ali clainas, jet thie 
dear old place, and go and live somewhere in 
retirement with my dear little girls.” 

Nell’s voice broke. 

* And shall you be quite poor }” 

“So poor that I shall have to take some 
appointment to make both ends meet; but, 
Miss Adair, so that there is enough for the 
creditors I don’t mind, I think ft would kill 
me if it were in the power of any living creature 
to trace their mivery or ruin to me,” 

Nel! stil! looked wonder-struck, 

“I have told no one in the world but you,” 
taid Bertram, earnestly. ‘‘I expect my sister 
will leave me. Happily, the children are too 
young to understand what poverty means, Do 
you think you can bring yourself to stay with 
us, Miss Adair?” 

And Nell raised her ‘blue eyes to his fece as 
she anewered,— 

“] will never go away unless you send mo 

It was wonderful, as she went back to her 
achoolroom, how little she thonght ahous 
Mervya Leslie and his perfidy; al! her inve 
affair seemed to have faded from her mind, which 
was full of Colooel Lindsay, and the brave, 


bopeful way in ‘which he had tald her of his 
ruin. 
Nell went to sieep that night to dream that 


she was a fairy queen, and the first use sho mag 
of her sovereignty was to restore the mast f 
the Dell to his kingdom. 

It was quite late when she sawoke—so lato 
that nurse, who specially favoured Mise Adai:, 
had given the children their breakfast, and sent 
them out for a walk, 

Nuree herself appeared at WNell’s bedseida 
with a very tempting tray of tes and toast ; nor 
until see bad seen it satisfactorily disposed 
of cid she eay in a strenge, uneasy sort of 
yvo’ca,-—~ 

* You weren’t expecting 
yon, Mise Adair?” 


any bad news, were 





Ne!l shook her head, 
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pureea, I 
firat came 


“J never expech news at all, 
eu't had o single letter since J 





Narre knew that, but she mesut to be wary, 
1 
i 


aud epsre her favourite a sudden shock if ahe 
"ate 


* And none of your people were ill when you 
fr home, my Cear miss 4 
ta relation ia the world, nurse | * 
Nurse eaw further precaution waa needless, 
| took a yellow envelope from the pocket of 
1aT Gress 
ts just come, Mies Adair; and as people 
“i telegrams for nothing, I thought I'd 
better sive it you myself,” * 
Nell stretched out her hand languidly for the 
iespatch, It really did nob seem to her possible 
rit to be very interesting. 
Ove moment's glanes and she saw it was from 
‘. Ward, the kind old man who had procured 
her present eassful position; the message 


1 haver 


ion v & 


was ehort and imperaiive,— 
i want particalacly to see you. Come to 
Loudon to-day if possible, I will see that you 


tura to morrow,” 


Nel! imparted this message to nurse, who 
energetically assisted her with her toilet, and 
eclared there was no manner of difficulty about 
her going. Lady Joan Carisbrooke was going 


udon by the eleven o’clock train ; of course 
sia would be delighted to have Misa Adair with 


Miss Adair felt more diffident, and went 
her nervously to the drawing-room to con- 
ult Miss Liadsay ; to her surprise the Colonel 


was there, 

‘OF couree you can epara Mies Adair,” he 
eaid, when Priscilla hesitated, “ Ward is not 
the kind of msn te send for her needlessly, She 

ill bo able to go with Lady Joan, By the way, | 
hiss Adair, do nob think of hurryfog back; to- 
norrow, S:turday, will do perfectly well for the 
ehildren,” 

Hu held open the door for her to pass, then, 
wheo be had followed her, he said, gravely,— 


‘ 


Mr. Lesiie left thie morning. I am sure, 
Miss Adair, this change will do you good. I 
regard the doctor's letter as quite providential.” 


To his amazement, the girl clung to him with | 


a' litle gasping aob,—- 
* Colouel Lindsay |” 
‘What is the matter? 
be afraid ! 


for you?” 


What is it? 
Surely you know I will do my best 


[t isu"t that, Colonel Lindsay,” and her face 


grew pink with eagerness, ‘“* T' 


anything, does it? You'll have me back 
{2 laughed, 

What! you suspect me of sending a post-card 
efier you to say we can no longer afford the 
pleasure of your tervicss? For shame, child ! 

un should kr me better, Make haste and 


to your packing.” 


Nall only carried a very small hand-bag 





Joan greeted her kind!y, almost affec- 
ely. 
was ing to tell you I could not have 


( o be fellow-travellers.” 
i are leaving very suddenly?” 


Very,’ and Joan leant back in her corner. 
lias Adair, I am so very happy!” 
vor Neil grew a little white ; she knew quite 
Lacy Joan was Mervyn's destined bride, 
she could nob bear to hear of her engage 


“ l A 
*f vou are going to ba married ?” 
Precisely,” 


‘] hope you will be very happy.” 


pe J 

‘I think so. I have loved him all my life, 
ve only settled it laat night.” 
} ily le { niginh ! - 


I never thought he cared for me—he always 
making plans for my marrying other 
tell my 


I am going to London t 

lian,” 
*“* And you expect his approval ?” 
“y 
Creat ; f 


Nell fairly gasped. 


| tell you a plece of news.” 





| hear the name of Higgins t” 
Don’ 
on t | wy 


| collect now ; it was in the Summer at that 
This doesn’t change 


> echoclroom to-night, and then I 


sink I ean guess,” she said, hoarsely ; 


Lexpect he will think the disparity rather 


‘More than twenty years 1” 

* Ayo, Sir James is nearly fifty ; I am twenty- 
five, but I have diways loved him. I would have 
married him any time these eight yeara if only 
he bad aked me.” 

* And he never did?” 

“ Never till last night; he always seemed to 
treat me asanas. Last nightI told him plainly 
I would not marry Mervyn if he were the Jast 
inaa ieft ; and then Sir Jau.es looked so wretched 
that [ asked him if there were no other relation- 
ship possible between us, I euggested that he 
should adopt me as a daughter, but he said 
he should lose me. I told him I never, never 
mesut to marry avy one—and at iast we settled 
matters.” 

“ And you are happy ¢” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“T like Sir James.” 

“ He faa darling. Mis Adair, we have talked 
long evough sbout my affsire; what is taking 
you to London in euch a desperate hurry?” 

“Tam going to see an old friend; he eent for 
me thia morning.” 

“And you have no idea for what he wants 

ou 3” 

** Not the least in the world,” 

** Don't you feel curious" 

* Not very.” 

But when her modest cab drew up at Dr. 
Warad’s house on Buxton-hall, Nell owned to 
herself che did feel juet a little curious. The 
doctor's old housekeeper, who knew Neil well, 
made much of her, and in avery few moments 
the kiud oid doctor came bustling in. 

‘*Not a word about businesa until you’ve had 
your dinner, then you shall come and sit in my 
study, with your toes near the fire, when I will 


This programme was pretty well carried out, 
mnly the news was so long in coming that Nell 
waxed impatient. 

‘* When there is bad news coming I always like 
to hear it straight out,” ashe observed, re- 
proviogiy. 

* Do you?” 

* Yes,” 

“Well, I don't know any bad news to tell you, 
so L'ca afraid [ can’t oblige you.” 


‘* Well, we'll come to business, Did you ever 


* Higgtne |” 
" Precisely——Isabella Higgins 1” . 
‘Yes, but l’ve no idea where. Oh, yes, I re- 


horrid crossing near the Fisheries J helped some 
funny old woman over the road, and she would 
know my name and address, because she said, 
‘Bet Higving never was ungrateful.’ I had for- 
gotten it entirely.” . 

“But you gave your name and address f ” 

“*T gave my name and your address, I was not 
quite sure of the mame of Ovolonel Lindsay’s 
country house then, and you had told mse I 
might have letters sent here.” 

“Tknow. Well,a week ago two letters came, 
oue to you, the other to myself; they were poth 
in the same handwriting, and I waited until I 
had read mine and gathered all particulars be- 
fore I sent for you.” 

“Do you mean that Mra, Higgios really wrote 
to you and to me?” 

“No. Your letter may be from her, it doubt- 
lesa is; ia fact, my correspondents told me they 
merely directed it. My letter was written by a 
worthy firm of solicitere of the Inver Temple, 
who hed acted for years as Mrs. Higgins’s 
advisers,” 

No gleam of the truth came to Nell. 

** But what had they to do with us %.” 

‘They announced the fach of Mra. Higgina’s 
death, and the fact that she had left the whole 
of her property to me fio trust for Miss Ellen 
Adair, the only person—so ran the will—who 
had ever offered her voluntary act of kind- 
neas,” 

The tears stood in Nell’s eyes. 

“Poor woman! Fancy her being so grateful 
for so little 1” 





here ave more than twenly years between 


Pour woman | 
was, 


mean all. 
because she was so fond of secretiog money, and 
there may bs more put away of which they 
know nothing; but judging from their informe- 
tion your income will bs something like forty 


You don’t know how rich she 
Come, Nall, area} you anxious to know 


‘‘ Has she left me a thousand pounds?” 

D-. Ward laughed, 

“She has lett you all she had, and it Is no 
The solicitors cannot speak positively, 


thousand pounds a-year. 

Neli gasped. 

* Do you mean it?” 

“That's the very lowest figure. There is no 
house, no estate, no furaiture—Mra, Higgins 
never settled down—a quantity of jewels and 
some rare old lace, otherwise the property fa ali 
in hard cash. If you marry the capital is to 
revert to your children after your death ; sgyou 
see you can only spend the interest, but forty 
thousend a-year is quite sufficient for a young 
Jady to make ducks and drakes of.” 

Neil was having a good cry. The kind old 
Doctor stared, Bi iy 

“My dear, you've every right to the money. 
Tha poor soul had not a relation ia the world, 
Why shouldn't she leave her fortune to the only 
person who did her a kindness?" 

“De, Ward, will you promise not to tell any- 
one ft” 

Dr. Ward thought Nell’s head a little turned. 

“My dear child, why ?” 

“They'd make me leave the Lindsays.” 

**O? course you must leave them, You mast 
have a town house and a place in the country. 
Then [shatl get you achaperon, You'll have 
to be presented to the Queen next season.” 

Nell threw up her hands, 

“Teil be horrid !” 

** Nonsense.” 

“Dr. Ward {” 

Toere was no resisting that tone; no resisting 
Nell’s blue eyes when they were full of tears. 

‘* What is it, child!” 

‘'f am very happy at Bournemouth.” Here 
her voice broke. 

“Yes, yes: but you'll be happier ia a house 
of your own.” 

"No, no; and if isa secret, but Iean trust 
you. Cvlovel Lindsay has lost all his money!” 

The Doctor whietled, 

‘« He will be as poor as ever he can be, Per 
haps he won’s be able to afford a governess at all. 
Now Dr, Ward, I must stay with the children.” 

“Lindsay will be the first to see the un- 
suitability of the thing when he hears——” 

“ But he won’é hear it uoless you are horribly 
unkind,” sobbed Nell. “I want no one to know. 
Dr, Ward, leb me keep my secret jusb six 
months.” 

**But why 1” 

Nell blushed. 

“Tf everLam married,” she said, wickedly, 
“TT would like to be married just for myself. 
Let me go on being poor just siz months longer.” 

‘© You'd charm anyone into letting you have 
your own way, Nell,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ What 
do you propose ?” 

‘*To go back to the Dell on Saturday; the 
next two days [ shall spend in buying pretty 
things, if you and the iawyers will let me; thea 
Til go back and be a governess again,” 

‘Til when?” 

Noell bluehed. 

* Til next Easter.” 

“ And then?” 

“ Taen I suppore I muet bea horrid, stuck-up, 
purse-proud young woman.” 

“Nonsense! And you don’t mean to say you 
want to go straight back to Bournemouth avd 
go onteaching just as though Mrs, Higgins hadn’o 
left you the value of # brass farthing ?” 

Nell looked doubtful. 

JT don’t think I meant. quite that; I think I 
will tel! the Culonel and Mies-Lindsay I have had 
legacy left me, and then if things went very badly 
with him, perhaps he’d leb me stay on withous 
any salary.” 

Doctor Ward looked ab Nell through his 
silver-rimmed spectacles, He was a widower ; 
wife and children had gone on before him to a 
better country, but he had nob quite forgotten 
the romance of his youth. Old and -headed 





the extent of your good fortune?” 


as he was, he understood his charge better than 
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she understood herself, I+ seemed to him that 
Nell dreaded nothing so much as 4 separation 
from Bertram Lindzay, 

‘'He isa good map,” reflected the Doctor, 
who bad known Bertram from his boyhood ; 
“ but he fs years and years older than she is, and 
people say his heart is buried in his wife’s grave. 
My little Nell fs fair enough to win an honest 
casn’s first love,” 

He said nothing more that night, until Nell 
hed taken her candle and was preparing to leave 
him, then he turned to her with a fatherly 
amile,— 

‘I think you must have your own way, my 
dear.” 

“Really ! You promiee?” 

*'T promize to allow you to pass youreelf off as 
a xveedy spinster until next Easter, after 
that, Nell, you muet be sensible and take pos- 
sesrion of your fairy fortune,” 

Nell blushed. 

“J should like a little of it now,” said Nell, 
unselfishly, “ Just.a little to buy pretty things.” 

The eld doctor laughed. 

“T will give you a cheque to-morrow. You 
had better take my old housekeeper with you ; 
you mustn’t go running about London alone nov 
you are au heiress.” 

Nell shrugged her shoulders and consented, 

O4! the wonders bought with that first 
cheque! The pretty half-mourning wardrobe, — 
for Nell had a fancy she should like to wear some 
token of regret for her benefactress—the counb- 
less little trifles, which, to a young girl mean so 
rauch ; the books and nsw music, the flowers, 
and many buttoned gloves! 

Mrs. Smith looked on well pleased. 

‘You'll want a box to take all those things 
to Hampshire, Miss Adair?” she suggested, 
prudently, 

The box was purchased, a handsome pre- 
sent for Mre. Smith was chosen, and yet there 
rerasined quite a pile of golden eovereigna in 
Nell’s purse. 

** And you have enj>yed it; you don’t mind 
belog a proud, atuck-up, sich young person, eb, 
Nell?” Jaughed the Doctor, when he heard cf 
the shopping, 

Nell made some absent answer; clearly her 
mind was running on other things, 

os Dr a,” 

“ What is ft, child 7” 

But she had a strange hesitation in speak- 
ie The kind old man Jaid one hand upon her 


“Try to think it is your father standing here, 
Noll ; speak to me as freely as if I were in his 
place.” 

Nell etruggled with her tears. 

“To seems co hard that I should be so rich 
and not want money, aud other people be so 
poor.” , 

Does ff? But you can’t despot! yourself, 
child ; the principal you must keep. The interest, 
to be sure, you might give away, but it would be 
foolish, dear. The money is yours, and you ought 
to enjoy it.” 

The girl had a queer little twinge in her 
throat. 

** Colonel Lindsay will be poor,” she went on, 
* until he cart settle bis affairs and turn round, 
He may have to let the Dell. Couldn’s you lend 
him money, De, Ward? I mean, couldn’t you 
give him some of mine, and not let him know 
aoything about it 1” 

De. Ward shook his head, 

“Tm afraid not, pusey.” 

Ti But——— » 

I tell you what, Nell, to-mcrrow we will go 
to the bank, and we will see what money stands 
there in your mame, and then we will talk 
together about things.” 

But even Dr. Ward was astonished when he 
and his protd@dée interviewed the bankers. Mra, 
Higgins had never spent the whole of her in- 
come ; besides that almost fabulous yearly sum, 
about two hundred thousaad pounds was in 
funded property at Nell’s free disposal, 

She looked at Dr, Ward as they drove home- 
wards, He smiled, 

“* You must do nothing rashly, Nell, I think 
I know all that isin your mind, and I promise 








you L will do my best to ald you. Leave me 
one blank cheque, signed Eilen Adair, and I will 
see to business matters for you, little heiress,” 

It seemed months since Nell had left Bourne- 
mouth when she returned there. The children 
hung about her, telling her how they bad missed 
her ; nurse came to offer her welcome—it was 
more like comiog home than returning to a 
situation, 

“Bat there have been cad dvings since you 
left, Mies Adair, short as the time fs,”’ cald 
Nurse, when she attended Nell to her own room, 
and the children ran to the nursery to be dressed 
for tea; ‘there’s not a creature in the house 
but the eervante and the master. Miss Lindsay’s 
gone, every guest has gone, It's juet az rate 
desert a elnking ebip—false friends go at the 
first breath of trouble,” 

*' But what is the trouble, nurse }” 

Nuree told her In substance much the story 
she had already heard from the Colonel. It 
appeared, however, on réefleetion the Dell was 
to be sold—the ruin was even more complete 
than Bertram had feared—the estate disposed of, 
his debts paid in full, there would be anfficient 
money to establish the Colonel and his children 
in some modest euburban home, and he would 
at once seek an appointment as secretary or 
correspondent, for which his talents were well 
qualified, 

Nurae cried bitterly 2s she told this story to 
Miss Adair. She had been io the family ever 
eince the Colonel’s mother came home a bride, 
aud she cared for their interests as her own, 

"Tb will half kill the master, Mizs Adair! Him 
that’s been used toa free open country life, and 
to be his own master, with no one to say him nay. 
And the dear little ladies, what is to become of 
them ¢” 

* They are so young,” said Nell, gently, “ The 
blow will bardly tell on them so.” 

“But they'll grow older, Miss Adair,” said 
Nurze, who was inclined to despond; ‘and 
they've no mother to see after them. It’s a 
thousand pities the master couldn’t fancy 
Lady Joan. She loves the children dearly, and 
would have stood by him in his troubles ; besides, 
she’s a pretty fortune of her own, and now she’s 
to maery James Leslie, who's more money 
than he knows what to do with,” 

Nell smiled a little wistfully. 

"TI don’t think Colonel Linday is a marrying 
man,” . 

‘Indeed, you're miletaken, miss,” returned 
Nurse, ‘'The master’s just fitted for home life, 
Give him a good wife, and he’d never wish to stir 
from his own fireside,” 

Nell was dreseed at last, A soft, black grena- 
dine, trimmed with lace jot ornaments, a hand- 
some sash, and some soft white tulle at her 
throat. Nurse looked on admiringly, 

“ Black suits you wonderfully, Mics Adeir ; but 
I do hope you have not lost anyone that’s near to 

ou.” 

** Oh, no,” angwered Nell, prompily. ‘‘I found 
a friend of mine had died and left me ali she had. 
Lhad never been at all Intimate with her; but, 
somehow, it seemed to me I ought to wear black, 
as she had thought of me so kindly.” 

‘* And Iam sure [ congratulate you heartily, 
mies,” returved Nurse, ‘If it's but twenty 
pounds a-year it’s nice to have a little provision 
for a rainy day.” 

Nell smiled, and went back to the school- 
room, 

Maude and Violeb weroon either side of the 
bearthrug, and between them no less o person 
than the master of the house, 

‘'Papa’scome to teal” ennounced the twins 
in their clear treble; *‘ and, Miss Adair, he in- 
vited himeelf,” 

“T hope you do not miad }” 

"Oh, no!” butthére wasa break In her voice. 
She felb so much for this man’s sorrows she 
could hardly speak to him quite calmly, 

He tovk in the black dress just as nurse had 
done, 

“| fear you have had bad news ?” 

‘* Hardly that. Someone who was very kind to 
me is dead. I had only seen her once, bub she 
remembered me in her will, and Dr. Ward wauted 
to tell me about it,” ’ 





“Tar very glad. Youleok too frail and deii- 
cate to face poverty, Mies Adair,” 

"Tam not at all delicate,” eid Nell, stoutly, 
“and [ wasnever very much afraid of poverty 
I think a hundred a-yesr'of my very, very own 
was the greatest wealth [ ever longed for.” 

He smiled. 

“ Youare not ambitious {” 

Oh, no,” 

* And may I ssk if your desires are realised 
Does the legacy agree with the scene you 
dreamed of f” 

She shook her head, 

“No; but it is quite exfficient to keep me 
comfortably, I need never bother about money 
bgain,” 

The children were intent on strawberry jam. 
Nell and their father were practicaliy alone. 

“ And I must begin to bother about it now for 
the firet time in my life.” 

She emiled wistfully, 

“You do not look unhappy.” 

“No; I don’t think wealth ever brought me 
any special pleasure, If I could keep the Dei! I 
should be quite contented ; it is parting from my 
home which is the keenest pang of ail.’ 

** Bat you will not ge yet?” 

“As soon as the Dell can find a purchaser 
shall remove ; I am anxious to ba in London and 
seeking some position. I have the little ones to 
think of, you know,” smiling at them. 

** They are tvo emall to feel the losy,” 

He sighed. 

“T fear they will feel it, poor little things! 
Think of the csresses and endearments lavished 
on thera by thelr aunt and her guests! In six 
weeks’ time, poor children, they will have ceased 
to be objects of interest to anyone,” 

Neil's eyes filled with teare, 

“You are unkind to epeak so bitterly !” 

“Am I? I have not quite recovered from the 
shock it was to see my guests rpsed away. The 
paper with the news of my misfortune had not 
been af the Dell three hours before everyone 
remembered they were epecially wanted ab 
home.” 

** Nob Lady Joan!” 

He softened, 

“Lady Joan had left before. I had a letter 
from her like herself, tender, kind, and true. 
She reminded me that, on their mother’s cide, 
ehe was the next-of-kin to my little girls, and 
urged my leaving them with her ifI felt dieposed 
to go abroad. She was freshly engaged to the 
man of her choice; it said much for ber un- 
selfishness that she could fiad time to think of 
the twins.” 

**T like Lady Joan!” 

*Sodo I. But I had not expected you to 
share the feeling,’’ 

“Why not?” 

" Because,” he stopped, "it Is a painful thing 
to say; you surely know that Lady Joan was 
the destined wife of---~-” he stopped, “ Mervyo 
Lelio |” 

“T know.” 

“ And yet you liked her }” 

Nell blushed, 

"TJ liked her eo much that I rejoiced when 
I heard she was to be spared from such a fate,” 

Bertram looked into her deep blue eyes, 

“ Are you beginning to think I was righti” 

“ How i” 

"Tn telling you Mr. Leslie had never really 
won your love at.all—that your feeling for him 
was nothing in the world but a girlish liking ?” 

Nell was blushing frantically. 

"© You were quite right |” 

The fascinations of strawberry-jam having 
now almost lost their charm, Maude and Violes 
made good their claim to join in the conversa- 
tion. 

It was a very pleasant meal, the pleasantest 
Nell ever recollected at the Dell, 

She used to look vack upon the menthe that 
followed with bewilderment, that she never 
guessed wha’ made their charm, 

Most of the servants had been dismissed ; the 
carriages were sold, the horees departed ; nurse 
with a cook and housemaid, and a single page, 
waited on the little family. 

Nell and the children took their meals down- 
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etsirs with Culonel Lindsay ; the twine went to 
bed at eight, and then their governess asked to 
retire to the echoolroom. 

With a kind of delicacy, lest their father 
should think her intruding on bis solitude, she 
used to spend the time until she went to bed 
playing and singing. 

The schoolroom was so far from the library, 
for a lovg time she fancied ber performance could 
not be heard ; but one night some sound startled 
her, and she rose from the piano and opened the 
door suddenly, to fiad Colonel Lindsay walking 
up ond down the corridor smoking a cigar. 

» “I beg your pardon,” she said, blushing, “I 
am afraid I have disturbed you 1” 

“Nay, it is 1 who am trespassing; but I 
am foud of music, and you cannot understand 
the dreariness of those large empty rooms down- 
stalrs 

“The children will be able to play to you 
when they are older,” eaid Nell, cousolingly ; 
*' they are both fond of muaic, especially Maude.” 

He smiled, 

‘I shall have to wait some years, I fear. 
it used to be my ideal of a home life—-a 
pisasant, tranquil evenlug with sweet music 
like yours,” 

Nell wondered whether Lady Mary had been 
musical, and longed to ask the question. It was 
neediasa ; he went on of his own accord. 

“Bat like so many ideals, mine has never 
been realised. Lady Mary was too fond of 
society ; we carely spent au evening in our own 
home 

‘She has ‘been dead three years,” said Nell, 
half dreamily, “ Do the children remember her 
aball?” 

He shook his head. 

‘*T should say not; they saw very little of 
her the latter months of her life. She suffered 
from nervous restlessness, and could not bear 
them in the same room with her.” 

‘' How hard for her to know she was ill, and 
yet to be deprived of her children’s company !” 

“I don’t think that waa a source of regret to 
her—she never cared for children.” 

* But her own?” 

“ Her own lesa than all. She could never for- 
give the little girls for having disappointed her 
of @ son.” 

She sald no more of his wife. He had come 
into the school-room while they were talking, 
and now he turned to Nell appealingly. 

“T wish you would sing again ?” 

She sat down and sang the ‘‘ Land o° the 
LeaL” Colonel Lindsay had Scottish blood in 
his veins, and dearly loved the ballads of his 
native land. His eyes were uot quite dry when 
Nel! had finished. 

‘Ah, Miss Adair, that ie what married life 
ought to be—the loving one another so dearly 
that even Heaven would not be precious with- 
out the hope of reunion there, But that is nob 
what girls marry for nowadays. A fine house, a 
fashionable wedding, society, operas, balls—that 
is what they look out for.” 

“‘Not always,” said Nell, simply. “I think 
there is just as much love in the world now as 
4here used to be,” 

He had left the room before she looked up. 
After that it grew to be almost a custom with 
him to come in for half an hour in the eveniogs 
when she was s'nging, and by degrees Nell 


earned to look forward to that one half-hour, | 


and deem it the brightest of the day. 

And so the time passed on. Ne purchaser 
came forward to buy the Dell, and a strange 
shadow crept over Colonel Lindsay's face as the 
dull November days began and he was as far as 
ever from having settled his affairs, and begun 
the world afresh in his new eharacter of a ruined 
man 

“Toia will never do,” he sald to Nell, im 
patiently, one morniag at breakfast, throwing 
dowa a levter; “here's my lawyer asking me 
what price I want fur the Dell. He ought to 
know I'd be thankfal to get rid of it at any 
terme. It’s folly to lose the chance of a good 
purchaser by haggling about terme, especially 
at this time of the year. I left it in his bauds; 
he knows quite well I only want the matter 
acttled,” 


. 4 





Miss Adair very expressed an opinion on 
business matters, but to-day she varied her 
custom, 

“I think it would be fairer to Mr. Hill if you 
seb a price on the place. You must know its 
value far better than he can do.” 

* To’s not a question of value, but of what it 
can be made to produce.” 

Nell spread bread and butter for the children 
with the utmost diligence, 

“If I were you,” she said slowly, lookiag 
up from that interesting pastime, “I should write 
and give Mr, Hill three prices—what you consider 
it worth, what would satisfy you, and the lowest 
figure at which you would part with it.” 

C..lonel Lindsay looked relieved, 

‘* Really, Miss Adair, that is a good idea. The 
estate is well worth thirty thousand pounds, 
but as things are now, and the distressing need 
I have for ready money, I should be satisfied 
with twenty ; bud he mustn’t let it goa penny 
under fifteen,” 

" T should write and say ao,” 

She had the satisfaction of posting the letter 
ao hour later with her own hand. She also 
slipped another iato the letter-box at the same 
time, penned by herself, and which concerned 
the fate of Colonel Lindsay’s estate quite as 
nearly as did his own note. 

Nell went down op the morning of the next 
day but one to break‘ast, and found Colonel 
Lindsay rather unnerved with his letters, She 
sat down, as she believed, unnoticed. But no, 
he looked up. 

“Ah! I have good news now—news they 
are too young to understand, But you will 
sympathise with me, The Dell is sold.” 

“Sold!” 

“Aye. I never expected to epeak exultingly 
of what gives my birthplace to a stranger ; but 
it will be something to stand erect, iike Lon . 
fellow’s village blacksmith, and ‘look the wor! 
in the face, for I owe not any man.’ Miss 
Adair, I feel tem years younger siace I had this 
letter,” 

* T am so very glad.” 

“IT knew you would be; and the price is 
good—far beyond my expectations. Thirty 
thousand pounds. It will clear my debts, and 
settle a small sum on the children, lest I should” 
—-here his voice faltered—"“come to grief in 
foreign parts,” 

“Foreign parte!” Nell looked up bewildered, 

“T have received an offer of a post abroad— 
five hundred pounds a-year. It is so far beyond 
what Ican hope for in England that I have 
resolved to accept it.” 

“The children!” breathed Nell. “It will 
break their hearts! Surely you cannot leave 
them!” 

*T cannot take them,” 

“ Bat——” 

“They are so young, they will geb over it.” 

Nell felt, a little bitterly, youth could not 
do all things. She was so young, and yet she 
knew full well she should never geb over the 
parting with Colonel Lindsay, 

"They have no mother,” she pleaded—‘' no 
near relation. You are all they have.” 

“And do you think it costs me nothing to 
leave them? [ feel as if I were shutting 
myself out of Paradise. In spite of ruin 
these last weeks have been the happiest of my 
life.” 

He left the room hurriedly, almost as if he 
had been betrayed into saying more than he 
intended. 

Nell turned to the table. There were two 
letters. Half-mechanically she took them up, 
and slipped away to the seclusion of her own 
room. 

The first she had expected. It was from 
Dr. Ward, and told her what she-had eur- 
mised—-that she was now the legal owner of the 
Deil 

The D ctor added he had heard a foreign 
appointment would shortly be offered to 
Colonel Lindsay, and he trusted that officer 
would accept it. “Then, my dear child,” 
concluded Nell’s guardian, “ you must leave the 
lowly position you now occupy, and take up 
the burden of riches given you to bear. There 


are reasons which have made me bitterly 
regret my promise to allow ee’ disguise to 
continue tili Esster; but 
Lindsay will go abroad, and you will then be 
ready to absolve me from the time which yet 
remains of my promised secrecy.” 

Nell shook ber head, and then she took up 
the other letter. 

The writiog was uoknown to her, but the 
signature was Juan Leslie; so evidently Sir 
James had objected to a long engagement, 


“My Dear Miss Aparrn —We are spending 
our honeymoon in this neighbourhood, and we 
want to come over to the Dell. If my husband 
writes to Colonel Lindsay he will decline to 
receive us—he has refused to receive_a single old 
friend since his troubles begau—so I write to you 
to say we mean to call to-morrow about eleven. 
We shall ask for you ; but { hope you will manage 
for Sir James to have a brief interview with my 
cousin before we leave ; he-has something very 
important to communicate to him. 

“ For my owa part, it will be « real pleasure 
to me to renew our acquaintance, and I hope you 
will believe me, your sincere friend, 


** Joan Lasiis.” 


Nell pub the letter away; she did not want 
to see Leslles, and yet she felt sure their 
coming was dictated by kindness; every line 
showed her that. Of course she must grant 
a Joan's request, only she hardly understood 

Ow, 

Colonel Lindsay saved her the trouble of de- 
vising a method. 

“T want you and the children to walk with 
me this morning,” he said, meeting her on the 
stairs. “‘ When can you be ready?” 

‘* Will half-paat eleven do ?’’ 

“ Admirably! I will come to the school- 
room.” 

There was nothing more for Nell to do but 
request her visitors might be shown straight to 
the schoolroom ; then, weary both in head and 


heart, she gave the twine a hollday, and, stretch- 
ing herself on the schoolroom sofa, she tried 
hard to look into the future which seemed so 
strange and dreary. 

The bride and bridegroom were punctual to a 
moment, 

Four weeks’ matrimony had converted Lady 
Joan into the most charming matron. 

Without the smallest ceremony she retreated 
with Nell to the latter’s own room, leaving Sir 
James on the watch for the Culonel, 

Alone, the two, who might once have been 
termed rivals, looked s ht inte each other’s 
eyes and understood that were friends. 

Lady Joan stooped and kissed Nell on 
er his have behaved Y 

7 » you Dave * ou 
have saved my cousin from dent 

“It” sald Nell in amazement, ‘I have done 
nothing in the world, Lady Joan. 

“You have been more faithful to Bertram thaa 
his own kindred. You have clung to him when 
his own sister deserted him ; you have stayed in 
a dull country house through a dreary winter 
with only two little children and a gloomy dis- 
appointed man for companions ; do you call that 
nothing ?”’ 

“T liked it,” said Nell, and blushed rosy red 
the next minute. “It seemed so terrible for 
your cousin, Lady Joan; llked to do what I 
could to comfort him.” 

Lady Joan made Nell sit down beside her on 
the sofa, and put one arm round the girl’a supple 
waist. 

“Dear,” she said, tenderly, “will you try 
and look on me as an elder sister? Will you 
promise to believe I say this for your sake, and 
yours only?” Be ae, 

“Yes,” breathed Nell, faintly, with a strange 
fear of what she was goiug to hear. 

‘© Nell,” went on Lady Joan, “ this is a cruel, 
bad world, and when people are wicked them- . 
selves they are apt to impute wrong motives to 
others. Nell, dear, you must come home with 
mt cannot leave you here!” 

' at——"" 
“But Mise Lindsay—ashamed, perhaps, of her 
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deverting Bertram—is spreading 

Soe eays, Nell, you stay here 
not for Maude or Violet’s sakes, but for their 
father’s.” 

The two little hands went up to screen Neil's 
burning blushes. L.dy Joan hurried on, 

“Now,” said tis four weeks’ wife, ‘you will 
take my advice, Nell—we will silence this cruel 
slander. We will show the world how sweet and 
true you are, and we will do all this without 
Bertram even suspecting a word of whatI have 
told you,” 

‘* But how ?” 

“ Nothing easier. To-morrow the Dell will be 
filled with inventory-makers, packers, and the 
like. It will be no place for a lady and children, 
You and the girle must return with us to our 
hotel today. To-morrow we will_go home to 
Fort Loslie. You shall be our guests while Ber- 
tram makes his plans. We will take care of you 
during the time of his absence, if he likes, Sir 
James loves children, and he has a great fancy 
for you, Nell,” 

* Why!” 

“ Because he knows a member cf his family 
was once cruelly faithless to you.” 

Nell sighed, 

** That seems 4 century ego,” 

“Does it? Well, will you come?! It fs, really, 
the only course in the world I can advise ; and, 
Nell, believe me, I speak for your good,” 

* What will he thiok }” 

“Bertram? He will look on it as a natural 
arrangement. Nel), if you come with us now it 
shall not pledge you to anything in the future, 
If you prefer to go among strangers I will find 
you a suitable position.” 

Nell shook her head. 

“You are very good; but when I leave Maude 
and Violet I shali not need to teach any more, 
I bad a legacy left me not long ago,” 

Colouel Lindsay could not be avgry with his 
cousin and her husband for storming his castle, 
but he looked very grave when he heard their 

lan. 


P 

“ Take my little girls away 1” 

** Tt is only a fortnight sooner than you would 
be obliged to part from them. Ib is not suitable 
for them to remaiu here the next few days. Miss 
Adair, too, would find it very trying. I think 
you must have overworked her ; she is looking 
very thin and delicate.” 

Colonel Lindsay bit bis lip, 

“She is singularly sweev-tempered,” went on 
Sir James. ‘Jf you decide on leaving your 

hters in our care I can and will see that Miss 
Adair has a pleasant home with us.” 

Bertram had ncthing to urge, nothing to 
object. He could not tell the Baronet he felt 
as if parting with Nell even worse than all the 
other troubles that assailed him; he could not 
even breathe into her ear thanks for the sym- 
pathy and kindness which had sustained him ail 
this terrible time ; he could not Jet her know 
bw he blessed her. 

4} 


CHAPTER IIL 


Norurne gan describe the desolate feeling with 
which Colonel Lindsay returned to the library 
when he had watched the out of sight. 
He loved his children dearly, but it was not the 
absence of the twins which made him heart-sick 
and lonely; it was the loss of the blue-eyed 
girl, who all these weeks had been stealing into 
his heart, ucti! now at last be loved her better 
than he had ever loved his high-born bride, the 
Lady Mary Carisbrooke. 

Nell was gone! 

If only be could have taken Nell with himn— 
Nell, whose blue eyes and sweet, childlike face 
would have made any place home to him ; but 
Nell's company was among life's might-have- 
been’s, She must stay in England, while he 
roamed beneath an Eastern sky. 

He wrote to his cousin, Lady Joan, describing 
his plavs, and asking if he should come down to 
Ford Leslie to take leave of his children. : 

Lady Joan anawered the letter by return of 
post; she should be celighted te see him. The 


carriage should meet’ him any hour he liked to 
name, 

He went down the same day he had received 
the letter. He had not written, and eo the 
carriage did not meet him, bub is mattered little. 
Fort Leslie was only two milez from a Kentish 
watering: place, and a cab ainiply carried Colonel 
Lindeay and his bag to his cousiu’s house, 

Sir James was in London, 

He heard from the imposing butler Ledy Jown 
was out driving, Would the Colonel go to his 
own room f F 
~ The Colonel expressed a wish to see his chil- 
dren, and the urbane butler led the way to the 
schoolroom, leaving the father to enter un- 
announ 

It was between four and five on a December 
day ; the sun had set, and outside the hal! was 
bright with lamplights, but the schoolroom 
was still in the gloaming ; nothing but the soft 
flickering glow of the fire saved it from dark- 
neer. 

Bertram saw at a glance the twins were not 
there, but a little figure stretched on the large 
old-faehioned sofa etirred his heart to its very 
depthe, He knew quite well it was his darling. 
He stood by the head of the sofa gszing at her 
as ore who could not gaze enough. He had been 
both husband and father, yet this gir) was his 
first love. She might neverknow it, They two 
might never meet again, and yet, for all time, he 
would love her. 

What a child she locked asleep!—the dark 
lashes of her eyes contrasting so well with the 
waxen purity of her skin, but there was the mark 
of tears on her fair cheek ; those dark lashes were 
r web. 

Itcame home to Bertram with a biiter pang 
that it could never be his happiness to soothe her 
sorrows or share her joys. He was going to Con- 
stantinople. If they ever met again it would be 
as strangers. 

He bent over her. How fair she looked! They 
were quite alone, Why should he not kiss her 
just once upon her sweet red lips? Why should 
he not have the memory of that one caress to 
take out with him into the black darkness of bis 
lonely future? He bent over her. The tempta- 
tion was strong, but Nell stirred uneasily. He 
thought she was waking, and drew back, just as 
she murmured, simply,— , 

**T shall never see him again.” 

‘© Of whom did she spesk? It was bare and 
treacherous to stand listening there, and yet 
Bertram stayed motionless, as though rooted to 
the epot, 

* In a little while he will be gone,” murmured 
Nell’s sad, wistfal voice, ‘* It won’t matter then. 
We shall never meet ogain, unless itis in Heaven. 
Ib won’t hurt him then that I loved him.” 

Her eyes drooped again. The slumber half 
disturbed was deepening, but Bertram rushed 
forward and took her hand, 

“ Have you no word of welcome for me ?” 

She roused hereelf from sleep. Sherubbed har 
eyes as though to convinces herself she was not 
mistaken, and then cried, joyfully,— 

“Oh, Colonel Lindsay, is it really you ?” 

‘* Dida’t you expect me?” 

“ Lady Joan was not sure you would be able 
to come,” 

* And you $” 

She blushed crimson, 

**T thought you would nob go without coming 
Njust to say ‘good-bye,’” 

Good-bye,” he repeated, half-absently. 
not like the word, it is so sad.’’ 

She rose, and sat upright on the sofa, Colonel 
Lindeay placed himself beside her. 

* I wonder if you have thought of me }” 

** Often.” 

“ You are sorry for me!” 

* Very ; it is so hard for you to lose your home, 
and to have to leave the children.” 


(Continued on page 352.) 
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THE JEALOUS SISTER. 
cuasren Vv. 


Ty Phyllis had known all that had passed 
between Paul and her sister she could not have 
chosen her last sentence more cleverly, 

When she said that Hilda had kept her engage- 
roent a gecret, to leave herself at liberty to flirt 
with other men, bile mind reverted instantly to 
the young girl’s words that morning to himre'f: 

** Promiee not to tell anyone just yet—pnot till 
we are better acquainted, I will not have Phyitis 
and the other girls saying I was easily won—thep 
I jumped at the first chance,” 

What had seemed then to be the sweetest 
maiden shyness now appeared in the light of cun 
summate coquetry,. 

And bow was be to guevs that her relucto: ce 
to announce the engegement arose from dread of 
Phyliis’s eharp tongue } 

She knew too well how angry her sister would 
be, how she would scold and sneer, and muke 
earcastic allusions to their short acquaintance, snd 
the pevsibility of “forwardness” that had occa- 
sioned such a quick proposal, 

To shield hereelf and her mother from a domes- 
tic storm, or at least to postpone ite fury she 
had wished to keep secret for awhile her suddea 
engageme '5, 

Her innocent motive now recoiled terribly on 
her own bead, for viewed In the colour of Phylhi-’e 
accueati: , it convicted her of outrageous co- 
quetry. 

Ite effect on Pau! Denver was startling. 

He was at heart one of the proudest and most 
jealous of men, 

And though his good looks, fascinating manrers, 
aud independentfortune had made him afavouri'e 
among women, he had never felt the real passion 
of love before, never offered his hand till the 
meeting with Hilda Stuart had fairly swept him 
from his moorings with impetuous paselon that 
laid his whole worid at her feet, 

She had appeared to him the peerless embodi- 
ment of innocent, artless, truthful, beautifvl 
maidenhood. 

But all in a moment his idol was hurled from 
its proud pedestal, and lay shattered in ruins av 
|. his feet, 

For who could doubt the seeming sincerity of 
all that Phyllis had seid? Her clear, dark eyes 
had looked straight Into his, her cheek had not 
changed ite colour while she spoke, Besides, 
Hilda waa gone, and Huntly Warner had certaialy 
come for her, He had seen him, just as he was 
wheeling off with Bertha, talking to Phyllis, with 
a brow as black as a thunder-cloud, 

Yea, there could be no mistake about the 
matter. He had been duped by a pretty li-ile 
country girl, with biue eyes as innoceut as t& 
baby’s, and a mass of golden curls—dvped, ant 
laughed at (no doubtin her sleeve) for the ease 
with which he had fallen into her ret—he, Paul 
Denver, who had been ,invulnerable to Cup'd’s 
arrows ti!] shot at him by this charming little 
cheat of only eixteen. 

His blood boiled with rage, but his heart w 
heavy aa lead—cold and heavy with the blight- 
ing of his beautiful love dream. 

But she should vot know she had hurt bin, 
the heartless little coquette! He would pay ber 
out for this, he said, grimly, to himself, and went 
on talking carelessly to Phyllis to make her think 
he did not care, 

She was glad enough to turn to other things, 
but she was not deceived, The tell-tale pallor of 
his face, and the restless glance of his eyes be- 
trayed the secret agitation of hie mind, Phyliic’s 
keen glance read the etory of his wounded love 
and pride, 

Presently he egcaped from her without pro- 
mising to take hefiibuck, as she had asked him on 
his bieycle that evenicg ; but when the time of 
departure came he made bis appearance, and her 
heart leaped with joy, hoping she might now sv; 
plent Hilda in bis affections. 

She did. not know thas an unacknowledged 
heart-lopging to ses Hilda again had made Lim 
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accord her this courtesy ; but if he had cherizhed 
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st hope of finding her true, despite ap 
ances, he was quickiy undecelved., 

sthey dashed up to the gate, they saw two 

e3 leaving over it in the moonlight: Warner 

ig aloot eullenly, Hilda with a handkerchief 

to her face, broken sobs escaping and 

sing Bruce, whe whined ptteously by her 


lis whispered, significantly,— 

*' Making up their lovere’ quarrel.” 

Denver sprang from hia bicycle aud came up to 
e gate, salutiog the supposed lovers gaily, de- 
mined to “get even @ expressed it to 
with the little coquette, He cried 

intingig, 

‘Ah, Mias Hilda ! crying, are you, because 

you missed the best half of the plenic? I sym 
athise with you, for I never enjoyed anything 
» guuch in iy life, and I must thank you for 

aviding me such a charming substitute as your 
clerers?’ ‘ 

Pvor Hilda dropped her hands from her faco, 
and stared at him in piteous wonder at his cold 

ythe'tears in her great, liupid, blue eyes 

ysif bligding her as he held out his hand ; add- 
‘ee, gmily,--- 
y 1s t bid you farewell now, as I am return. | 
%q to‘fown in the morning ; and before I come 
& egsin you will, no doubi, be married. 
hank you for your kiadness while I wag here, 
[: was great fun that little flirtation of ours, 





O.mseil, 






hack 


you sald yourself only yesterday that I was 
teo young to marry yet.” 

Huntly Warner, almost choking with rage, 
leaned against the gate-post, gloweriog down at 
the angry girl as she continued her tirade. 

“T hate him, for it was a lie he told when he 
eame for me this afternoon and hurried me home, 
Mamma had not sent for us at all He—he— 
only wanted—to-—rspoll my pleasure,” sobbing 
again, 

The culprit excused himself by eayiag : 

“She didn’t exactly send for you, but I knew 
she needed you, for she looked ready to faint 
when I left her, so I made bold to come and tell 
you to come,” 

“Aud who made her sick, you wretch! Who 
but you, coming here and threatening to turn 
her out-of doors if she didn’t make her poor little 
child marry you? But I wouldn't marry you to 
save your life |” flashed Hilda, angrily. 

‘*T suppose you would rather marry Paul 
Denver?” the rejected euitor retorted, angrily. 

“I don’t wish to marry any one, and J never 
shall, Vl die an old maid. 1 hate all tho 
inen |” flashed Hilda, transformed for the m»>- 
ment into a termagant by hercruel wrongs. 

** Don’t listen to her foolish talk, Mr. Warner. 
She doesn’t know what she’s saying to-nighs, she 
ia so angry because her silly flirtation with Mr. 
Denver is over,” exclaimed Phyllis, alarmed lest 
the scorned suitor should be discouraged. 





wasn’t itf” Send me your wedding-cards, and 

1 shall receive a ellver tea-service for your 
widal present, Good-bye!” and he touched her 

id hand, nodded to the others, sprang on hia | 

jicycle, and rode away, bearing with him a 
plteous picture tat would haunt him sleeping or 
wakiog—his little love, Hilda, staring after him 
so blankly, the great pearly tears on her thick- 
ged lashes, her 
grief ao that she had never 
yeart aching with cruel pain, for she realised 
addenly that what she had taken for earnest 
thiz mornisg bad beer only trifling on his part, 
saréleas flirting with the simple little country 
wirL And to-morrow he waa going away. She 
would never aven ses him again | 

A greas sob swelled up ia her white throat, 
and she buried her face in her handkerchief, 
heediess of the pair who luoked on at her grief, 

The bitter thought came,— 

** He was only trifivog! But he dared to kiss 
me—me, who have never been kissed by any man 
before but my father, who vowed to keep all my 
kiswes for the man I should wed! Oh, may 
Heaven save my hearb from breaking, and punish 
h m fox his perfidy |” 








ibtered a word, her 


CHAPTER YI. 

Piri felt like crying too, she was so terribly 
lisappoiated when Paul Denver sald that he was 
going away to-morrow. 

He had been so gay and sociable on the way 
home, that she hoped she was making an impres- 
#ion on bis heart and supplanting Hilda ; but now 
all hope was over,‘siuce, ia the bitterness of his 
seeret dieappointment over her sister, bo was 
going away. 

Sbe shook Hilda roughly by tho shoulder, ex- 
claimiog impatiently : 

What are you crying about, you silly child?” 

"Oh, Poil, you will cry tog when you hear that 
Mr. Warner is going to take our home away {” 
was the sobbed reply. 

“Nonsense! You can save it for us if you 
will, Hilda, You see, I know all aboutit already, 
and I think you ought to marry him.as he wishes, 
Tien there will be no more trouble for any of 
us 


lone at Paula moment before, then stamped her 
t impetuously, sausweriog back in a rage,— 

“Do you think I would marry that ugly old 

Hiuntly Warner? No; notit I starved to death 

the street. No; 

Why dvex he keep following me about, even 

here where I fled to get rid of him, torment- 

g ne with hia silly vows of love? Why, he’s 

smnough to be my father, and you know 


Hilda stared at her as piteously as she had | 


I don’t care if he does hear | 


Hilda caught ber arm, exclaiming breathlessly : 

“TI believe you have been telliog Mr. Denver 
falas tales about me, Have you {” 

Phyllis laughed mockingly, 

“Run after him and ask him, do. It would 
please him very much to see how much you love 
him, He said his flirtation with you was great 


| fun, didn’t he, and offered to eend you a bridal 
rosy mouth quiveriag with | present if you ever got married # 


Thad was a 
polite hint that he didn’t intend to marry you, 
wasn't it? Oh, he is s terrible flirt, that fellow! 
He tried to steal a kiss from me on the way 
home, but I slapped him in the face.” 

“T think I'l be going, girls,” ssid Huntly 
Warner, stepplug outside the gate. Then looking 
| back, he added: “I won't take no for an anewer 
| to-night, my sweet little Hilda, for I kaow you 
haven't had time to consider my offer fairly. 

hink it over, and you'll see that it’s the bess 
you can do to marry me, You've gob a whole 
month to mskeup your mind, Good night!” 
and hia huge form, tall and ungainly, despite his 
fine clothing, was lost in the shadows of the 
| moonlit road. 
| “Come, Phil, letus go fa to mamma, she has 
j one of her bad headaches indeed, That hateful 
! wretch has nearly-aightened her to death,” cried 
} Hilda, indignantly. 
| “You will have to learn to like him, Hilda, for 
| it would break mamaa’s heart to leave th¢ old 
j home, and we should all etarve to death,” 
| Pbyliis returned, as they walked down the path 
berween the beds of June roses toward the cld 
stone farm-house where both had been born. 

“T will never marry him—never! The farra is 
yours, sud it waa you that wasted money and 
caused the mortgage, eo now you can marry hia 
youreelf! ’ flashed Hilda, in passionate anger. 

‘* Hilda, you forget thad Huntly Warner is 
very rich, If you married him you could have a 
fine time, with servants to wait on you, and silks 
and jewels to wear,” cried Payllis, almost en- 
viously. 

Ip did indeed arouse her bitter jealousy for 
Hilda to have two rich lows, each eager to marry 
her, while she, whe was six yeara older, had 
never had an offer from a rich man yet 
Lovers she bad ia plenty, for she was pretty and 
vivacious, but not one that she was willing to 
accept, as gold was her idol, and she was deter- 
mined to marry rich. , 

She did not admire Huntly Warner fin the 
| least, but she respected hia wealth, and felt 
rather envious of his love for her  besatiful 
slater, 

“Tt is strange he did not fall in love with me 
I don’t see bus that I’m as pretty ae Hilda ina 
different style. Not that l’d marry him if he 
asked me, the coarse, conceited fellow; but 
mamma must make Hilda accspt him,” she 
| thought, with grim resolution that was not even 











staggered when Hilda curled a contemptuous lip, 
and retorted that rather than marry Hun 
Warner she would prefer to starve in a garred 
aud wear rage. 

“We will see about that!” Phyllis answered, 
sharply, a8 they extered the sitting-room, where 
the poor mother lay upou the sofa, very pale and 
weary-looking from a day's suffering with a severe 
headache. 

“Oa, Phyllis, what shall we do?” she cried, 
piteously appealing in her weakneas.”” 

Phyliis had a scolding laid up for her mother 
for this moralng's work in letting Hilda go with 
Paul, but she concluded to deter it till to-morrow, 
#0 she answered curtly ; : 

* What can we do but let Hantly Warner 
marry Hilda, as he wishes to do? Weare 
obliged to keep a rovf over our heads,” 

“Oh! but, Papliis, she is nob williag to marry 
him, aud it does not look right to sacrifice her to 
that mortgage that was made for you and on 
your own properly. If hebad wished to marry 
you, id would have seemed more reasonable,” 
sighed the sick woman; but Phyllis hurried out 
of her room without replying. 

“Mamma, do_not grieve over that wretch's 
doings. Surely you can borrow the money from 
someone to psy his, claims,” exclaimed Hilda, 
anxiously. 

‘*No, dear; for Towe already everyone from 
whom I could borrow money to humour Paii's 
passion for dress, She made me do ib, always 
saying that she should soon marry rich, and pay 
fo all back,” was the sorrowful reply. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Irv Paul Dauver had passed by the brook the 
next evening he would have eeen pretty Hild 
sobbing more bitterly than ever beneath the 
shade of the bendiag willows, with only Bruce tu 
witoeas her grief. 

For now she had a real sorrow, poor girl—the 
keen pain and humilistion of a slighted love, 

Her heart had been wiled from her keeping 
with consummate art, theo thrown back to her 
with ecorn and mockery. Could any pain, any 
humiliation, be mora bitter than thie ¢ 

Tae tender little heart ached beyon4 all telling 
with shame and grief, and che had stolen away to 
weep alone, then to tun away for ever from her 
blighted love dream, and set her face to the 
future—the dark, menaciog future so fuli of 
peril, like a dark storm-cloud ready to burst on 
her helpless head. 

For there had been a bitter quarrel ai home 
this morning, Phyllis insistiag that Hilda should 
marry Huntly Warner to save the home for their 
mother’s eake. 

Hilda knelt by the poor soul who had aged so 
fast lately that she looked an old woman, though 
barely forty-five, and faltered : 

“Mamma, surely you would rot wish me to 
marry 2 man I hate and shrink from—even for 
your dear sake !” 

“No; darling, no,” she answered, tearfully, 
fearing Payllis's wrath, which was now poured 
out vehemently upon them both. 

But neither the mother nor her younger 
daughter answered a word, only clung together 
as if that was their cn'y comfort. 

When there came « lull ia the tempest of 
Payllis’s fury, Hilda said, courageously : 

“ Mamma, you aud 1 have to work very hard 
anyway, 60 1 think we had better try to get a 
home with some of our neighbours who take 
summer boarders. acd help with the work, Lam 
eure we could please them, and we need nod 
charge much, enly eusugh to buy the commone-t 
clothing. As fur Phil, she had an expensive 
boardiog-school education, so perhaps she can 
keep a school,” : 

Pail glared as if she would like to murder her, 
and the poor mother whimpered, dolefully : 

“TY should dis of shame going cut to work like 
aservant io my old age after being born and 
raised a lady.” ; 

** Of course you would, and so would I; br,i. 
Hilds could save us from it and give us a life of 
ease and luxury hy holding out her lice Gngor 
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to Hantly Warner. She will not do is, and that 
shows how little she carea for her poor 
mother !”” 

*t] would nob have her sacrifice herself for 
me!” meaned the poor mother, bringing down 
fresh scoldings on her own head ; ard so the 
battle raged all day uutil Hilda escaped to the 
brook to weep her heart out In unavailing 
sorrow. 

“Ob,” she thought, “if be kad only been 
true, if he had meant what he said, all would 
have been well now, and I the happisst girl ia 
the world, He is so very rich, they eay, and 
if he had known our trouble and really loved 
me, he would have paid off the mortgage and 
Phil’s other debts for my sake, so that we could 
triumph over that wicked Huntly.Warner, But 
God hes forgotten mamma end me, end I am 
the most wretched girl in the whole world!” 

It was hard for ons so young and lovely to 
have such a burden of care on her mind, and 
almost in a day, as iv were, the child changed 
a woman, béariug the weight of a trouble almost 
great enough to drive her mad—deserted by the 
one she loved, and persecuted by one she 
hated. 

And as each dreary day dragged by, her fate 
seemed to lower more darkly over her head, 
Phyllis and Huntly Warner keeping up the 
persecution, her mother falliog ill and taking to 
her bed, crushed by the burden of misfortune, 

Encouraged hy Phyliie, Warner refused to be 
dauntea? by Hilda's scorn, averting that , she 
would change her mind and come to terms by 
the end of the month, 

He tried to make himself very agreeable, pay- 
Ang daily visita to Cloverdale, and making a great 
show of hie weaith by fine dress, elegant turn- 
outs, and frequeat gifts of fruit, flowers and con- 
fectionery, ali of which Hilda mutely disdained, 
though Phii and her mother gratefully accepted 
everything in the desire to propitiate their 
manager, causing Warner to smile in secret at 
their eycophancy, remembering the time when he 
had worked by the day for Phyliis’s father and 
been flouted by the daughter who was growing up 
into a beauty, é iii 

‘Bat his inheriting money froma distant rela- 
tion had changed his status in the county, and 
anade of him a catch that bat few would have 
disdained, 60 potent is the power of gold. 

He installed himself at the best hotel ia town, 
and proceeded to add to his possessions by clever 
investments, and not disdaining to take the 
amansgement of Mre. Stuart’s farm, when. he 
found that through Phyllis'’s extravagance aud 
the widow's poor businers capacity it was about 
to pass out of their hands, 

Phyllis now waa only too glad to play the 
agreeable to Huntly Warner, dressing herself in 
her best, and entertaining him vivaciously when 
he called, for Hilda treated him with the mozt 
distant courtesy when he came, uevally finding 
that the servant needed her assistance in the 
kitchen. 

So the days passed by, and no hope dawned.on 
their horizon that Warner would relent. He was 
determioed to have Hilda, and firmly believed ahe 
would accep) him in the end rather than see her 
poor mother furned into the cold world without 
@ home or money. 

Meanwhile, Hilda’s pian of finding work for 
her mother and herself came to naught, because 
the woman's healch failed day by day, till ehe 
was scarcely able to leave her bed for an hour, 
giviog up supinely to her crushing grief, yet too 


motherly to beg Hilda to make the cruel sacrifice, 


that would bring comfort to. the household, 

Ab last the fatal day came—the day when 
Hilds must,give an affirwative answer to her 
suitor, or see herself and the others turned into 
the street. 

Huntly Warner came early that afternoon, 
jubilant in the expectation of triumph. 

Phyllis met him ia the airy sitting-room, 
daintily attired, beautiful to look a4, but strangely 
pale, wish a restless light in her dark eyes, as she 
said ; 


' Mamma is too iil to gab up to ase you, She; 


trembling like a leaf, Phyllis thrust a little note 
into his hand, saying : 

She was gone this morning, and this note 
was pinned on her pillow.” 

He read in silent rage these pitiful words 
penned by a nervous little hand ; 


** Forgive me, mamma, darling, that I could 
not marry him for your sake ; but indeed I would 
rather die the crueliest death in the world than 
be his wife. Ihave thought aod thought over 
some way to help you, till my poor brain is 
almost crazed; and itseems to me that if I was 
out of the way, and he realized that his love was 
hopelesa, he would relax his cruel persecutions, 
and leb you and Phyllis stay on in the old home ; 
for both of you have been friendly with him; 
and he ia eurely nob quite a fiend to turn you out 
of your eick-bed without a home, You and 
Payliis must pray to him to have mercy, and he 
will spare you. Aw for me, I have run’ away to 
find a home and work in London. Do not worry 
over me; I can take cate of myself; and I wiil 
send you some money whenever I have any to 
apare, God bless you, dear mamma! Yoar 
uubappy 

et Hinpa,” 


Huntly Waruer pat still, like one turned to 
stone, with his eyes fixed on the letter. 

It was the greatest disappointment of his life, 
more terrible because he had so confidently 
counted on victory. 

Minute after mfuute passed, but he did nob 
move nor speak, only sat still, his etrong face 
working with commiogled emotions of disappoint- 
ment and anger, while Poyllie watched him in 
nervons fear, crying out wildly at last ; 

"Oh, do sete angry with me! I did all I 
— for you, but she was obstinate to the 
nat,” 


His eyes turned on her with a strange, subtle 
cunning in their expression, and he answered, 
Bow te i 

“Phyllis, you’ve -been quite sweet on me 
lately, and maybe if I had courted you instead of 
Hilda, I mightn’t have got the mitten, eh ?” 

She paled and shuddered as he contiaued : 

“Will you marry me, Phyliis, and keep a roof 
over your head, or shall I foreclose the mortgage 
to-morrow ?” Naat 

‘‘I will marry you!” she answered, after a 
starb of surprise, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Pav Denver sation the luxurious library of 
his. handsome home, wrivkling his white brow 
over a letter that he held in his hand—a letier 
penned in a strong, masculine hand, and ruaning 
thus :— 

Hill Crest, Cloverdale, 
* October 5th, 189—, 

“ Dgar Pavt,— } 

**T was glad to read last week that you 
are back at lasb irom your long vacation abroad 
—just in the aick of time, too, as it, happens for 
Bertha and [are to be married next week~—-on 
her birthday, you know, 

“Our wedding-cards accompany thie letter, 
and I suppose you remember that you promised 
io June to be my best mav when the affair came 
off. Are you still of the eame mind? If so, 
come dewa to Cloverdale as quickly as you can; 
but if-you can’t uphold me in this trying hour, 
write me speedily, so that I may secure another 
man to do me this good turn, Hasetily, with kind 


wishes, 
" Your friend, 
“ Huon Manners.” 


**P.3,—(in a graceful feminine hand)—Paul, 
I'll never forgive youif you disappoiatus, Hugh 
is so nervous, I don’t believe he cin atand up 
alone without the suppord of your strong arc, 

* Bertua,” 


“ That’s.a slander, Doa’t you believe anything 
Bertha tells you. She's frightened to death her- 





has had « great ehock, Hilda has run away |” 
He stifl 4 an oath in his angry surprise ; and, 





self, and swying all kin¢s of rash things—that 
she's going to have the word ‘ ubsy’ left out of the 


wedding ceremony, «tc. Bub don’t fail to coma, 
It's going to be a really fine wedding, Huan.” 


Tae frown on Paul's forehead relaxed ioto » 
emile as ho put down the letter and took up the 
dainty wedding-cards, in which Mr, and Mrs, 
Forbas formally craved the pleasure of hie com- 
pany at the marriage of their daughter Bertha 
Forbes, to Hugh Manners, next Tuesday evening, 
at eeven o'clock. 

‘Weill, I shouldn't like to misé Bertha’s 
marriage by any means, Tie dear girl would 
have a right to feel offended at such neglect, and 
though I vowed I'd never go back there again, I 
suppose I’m well over that flame by this time. 
Shes married now, of coursa, to that other 
fellow—deuce take him!” soliloquized Paul, 
frowning again, while a slight flush creps up to 
his temples, for he could never forget how he— 
the elegant exquisite, adored by ail the girls— 
had been fooled by a pretty little country girl 
only sixteen, “J shouldn’s have minded it so 
much if I had been just flirting, but the sting of 
it all was, L was so terribly in earnest,” be 
muttered, bitterly. 

The door opened suddenly, and hie mother and 
sister euntered—the formsr a beautiful woman 
nearly fifty, bat looking thirty-five ; the latter, 
his sister, a “ bud” of eighteen, jus) launched on 
the tide of fushionable acciety. 

Mrs, Penfold—for Paul's father was dead, and 
his mother recenfly married to a second husband 
~~Was a very proud and haughty dame, and the 
anxiety of her life was to see both ber son and 
daughter make good matches now, as she had 
done in both her marriages. Just now she was 
preparing for a trip abroad with Mr. Penfold, or 
which R ze would accompany them, to ses sore- 
thing of the gay world, aa her mother said. 

* Mother, here are Bertha’s wedding cards, I 
wish you and Roae could go with me.” 

"But that is impossible, you know, much as 
we both love Bertha. I am hurried to death 
with my arrangements. You must give her my 
dear love. And, of course, I shall send a haad- 
some wedding present.” 

The refueal to go was no more than he 
expected, Bertha’s wedding in a country town 
would only have bored the uitra-fashionable lady. 

She paused by him with an affectionate haud 

on his arm aa she continued ; 
- “ Are you determined not to stay here while 
we are away, Paul? For, if so, I must dismius 
the servants for the winter and employ a care- 
taker.” 

“T cannot stay, I have p'anned to go abroad 
and see after that gold mine father left us, The 
title never was clear, aud I want to look into it 
more closely,” 

‘*A good idea. [hope you wili go, Do you 
care to come out with us for a drive this 
morning }"’ 

‘Thank you, no. I must write to Hugh and 
Bertha that T'li come to the wedding.” 

* And be sure to say how busy I am, and that 
I send my regrets. I'll serd my love later, with 
some handsome jewellery ;” and kissing him, she 
rustled away, followed by her piquant brown- 
eyed daughter, 

Paul looked after them with a quizzical smile, 
thinking : 

“How the country bores her! I daresay she 
would have declived regretfully to come to my 
wedding if I hsd won my little rustic Hilda.” 

He held the pen a few momenta, undecided 
what to write—a coward at heart, after all, fear- 
ing to return to what nad been e0 cruelly Lard to 
forget, then laughed at himcelf in sudden aelf- 
scorn, and dashed off a few linea, saying that he 
would be with them on Sunday. 

" I'll start early--in time to go to chureh with 
them. Aunt Cora always likes to ‘show off’ her 
handsome nephew to the townspeople, she says,” 
he laughed to himself, without acknowledging, 
even to hia own heart, that porhaps he might 
see that wretched little flirt--married now—abd 
church, 

‘I should like her to sea that I'm as gay ae 
ever, that I didn’t care—though I guess I showed 
her that when we parted that night,” he though, 
triumphantly. 





Bertha was delighted when she heard that he 
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HUSTLY WARNER SAT LIKE ONE TURNED TO STONE, HIS EYES FIXED ON THE LETTE, 


was coming. She made haate to inform the bevy 
of bridesmaids when they met at her house that 
evening. 

They were all frankly delighted—slil but the 
maid of honour, the prettiest girl in the group of 
five, 

Her fair cheek flushed, then paled, her eyes 
flaabed, then hid themselves under drooping 
Inshes. By and by she drew Bertha aside, 
whispering : 

“You have deceived me. You said that 
Gordon Phillips was to be Mr, Manners’ best 
man.” 


‘That was when we thought that Paul would 
not return from abroad in time, dear. Lut 
what does it matter to you, Hildaf Paul is 
just as nice as he can be,” 

“Ido not think so, I—I—mean I don't like | 
Mr. Denver at all. Ob, Bertha, I can't be your 
maid of honour—I can’t come to your weddiog 
if he’s to be there!’ and Hilda Stuart's cheeks 
were like a rose, while her bosom heaved with 
paseion. 

Never, never, could she forget or forgive the 
heartless trifier who had taught her love's mean- 
ing, but to laugh in her face, who had dared to 
kiss her for his own amusement, Her face 
flamed whenever she recalled it, and the tears 
were ready to spring to her eyes, 

Bertha was puzzled and worried, 
offended, 

“I don’t see why you should dislike my 
coustp,” she said, reproachfully, “Was he not 
very kind to you when he was here last sum- 
mer? I remember now that he ordered a new 
tandem bicycle just to take you to the picnic, I 
really thought you were quite fond of each 
other.” 

“Oh, no—no, indeed—you were mistaken, I— 
I—almost hate him!" declared Hilda, so ear- 
nestly that tears sprung to her eyes. 

Bertha revolved the matter in her mind a few 
minutes, then said,— 


almost 





“I wish I had known this sooner ; but it can 


not be helped now. Of course Cousin Paul 
must be the best man.” 

“ Certainly ; but I must decline being maid of 
honour,” Hilda answered, with sudden dignity, 

At this answer, Bertha, who was tired and 
nervous from the Inevitable excitement of the 
wedding arrangements, simply burst into tears. 

“Ob, Bertha, don’t be angry, please don’t— 
you can get another girl to take my place!” 


erly. 

“JT don’t want any other girl. How could I 
find another as pretty ss you? Besides, how 
could she get her gown made in time?” sobbed 
Bertha, . 

‘*T will lend her mine.” 

“Tt would not fit, Besides, who would borrow 
a gown? Hilda, I never dreamed you would do 
me this ill-turn. Ob, do say you didn’t mean 
it! Iam sure Paul will be as nice to you az can 
be, and even if you don’t like him, it wouldn't 
kill you to endure his presence a few hours. You 
can snub him directly after the ceremony, if you 
choose to be so mean!” 

Hilda sighed and reflected for a few moments, 
then she gave in rather sullenly for her friend’s 
sake, 

“T wouldn’t do it for any one in the world but 
you, dear Bertha; bat you have always been so 
sweet and good to me, and I don’t want to seem 
ungrateful, so I'll tolerate him till the ceremony 
is over—then try to keep him away from me if 
you can,” 

‘*]’ll manage it, dear—but I’m sorry you 
dislike my cousin so much—why, I fancied last 
summer it was going to be a match, and, really, 
Paul is a darling!” declared Bertha, wondering 
to herself what had set Hilda agaiast him. 

When Paul came early on Sunday morning, 
and ehe had a chance for one of their cosy talks, 
she was more mystified than ever, for when she 
said, " Little Hilda Stuart will be the maid of 
honour,” he started, flushed, then exclaimed, 
stifily,— 

‘Then Hugh must excuse me from being best 
man |” 





“ Why, good ous, Paul, what's the matter 
with you and Hilda?” 

“ Nothing,” coldly. 

** But indeed there must be, for Hilda is giving 
herself airs too. When I said you would be best 
man she vowed at firat she would withdraw. I 
had to coax, and scold, and cry all in a breath to 
bring her to reason. Now what on earth have 
you done to offend my sweet little friend ?” 

“Nothing on earth or under heaven, I assure 
you, Bertha, only I dislixe her as much as she 
does me,” 

“ Dislike! Why, she ssys she positively hates 
you |” cried Bertha, with injudicious frankness, 
which she regretted as she perceived a» crimson 
flush mount to his brow; though he answered, 
testily,— 

= Who cares for her love or hate? A simple 
little rustic!” 

"Oh, but, Paul, she is the prettiest girl in the 
country, and with the sweetest, sunniest disposl- 
tion! I really can’t understand this strange 
antipathy between you two,” 

* Don't try to,” moodily. fe 

“ But you certainly admired her last June. I 
remember you hinted at marrying ber. Now 
didn’t you ?” 

‘Your memory is better than rine, Bertha, 
I remember I heard that she was to marry that 
scowling fellow, Huntly Warner, who managed 
the farm.” 

"Oh, Phyllis married him, and a pretty mess 
she made of it, too! Ob, there have been great 
doings at Cloverdale since last June, Paul.” 


(To be continued.) i 








An “automatic rocking-chair fan” {s the 
latest Jubilee novelty. A small pair of bellows 
is attached to the under-part of the chair, 
These force the air into emall tubes running 
upward with nczzles at their ends, which can be 
directed toward any part of the face 














THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


—-0I— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Denis CaRLYON was no coward, but he had 
the etrangest possible aversion to the expedition 
proposed by James Clifford. 

It was not that he feared any direct attack on 
himself ; he distrusted Clifford thoroughly, but 
it was as plain that for the latter to harm him 
would be destroying all chance of receiving help 
for his wife or himself, Denis felt tolerably 
secure, 

No, it was more that he shrank from seeing a 
woman in trouble; and he felt pretty sure that if 
his cousin Hermione were anything like Mr 
Norton's description of her, she must have been 
in sore distress indeed before she allowed such 
letters as had reached him to be sent in her 
name, 


It was an ordinary four-wheeled cab. Carlyon’s | 


own servant-—ae Clifford had suggested—-sat beside 
the driver on the box. 16 was broad dsylight. 
here was nothing romantic or tragic about the 
matter, and yet Denis Carlyon had an innate 
conviction that this call was no ordinary visit, 
but one that was destined to Influence his whole 
life, When they stopped in E:sex-street, he 
gave a brief direction to hie servant, 

“T have another appointment after this. Look 
st your watch, John, and when twenty minutes 
have elapeed, knock at the door if I have not 
come out, so that Iam reminded of the time.” 

Jobu said “yes, my lord,” privately thinking 
there would nob be anything in the shabby house 
to attract his master ten minutes let alone— 
twenty. 

The door was opened by a respectable-looking 
middle-aged woman, who curtseyed in an old- 
fashioned rustic way to the stranger. 

“Thave brought this gentleman to see my 
wife, Mra, , Meadows,” said Clifford; ‘is she 
down yet?” 


“‘Mre, Clifford's on the rofa in the drawing- 


THIS BEAUTIFUL, FALSE-HEARTED GIRL WaS A WIDOW, 


room, Sir, I've just taken her her tonic,” from 
which speech Lord Carlyon ga‘hered that Mrs, 
Meadows was the {fovalid’s nuree. 

Denis followed his host up the steep incon- 
venient staircase Into the front room ; someone 
was lying on a sofa drawn close to the fire— 
someone so swathed in wraps and coverlets that 
it was hard to discern their real figure. 
of glittering dark eyes looked at Denis keenly as 
he p< grang 

“Are you my cousin?” asked the girl, in a 
hard, metallic voice. “Have you come to see 
me at last }” 

“Iam Denis Carlycn, and I have not delayed 
long incoming. I am only just home from Aus- 
tralia, and I have had many things to attend 
to ” 


“You have taken everything,” she said, sul- 
lenly, ‘all that ought to have been mine, but 
surely you will make us eome compensation. 
ae won’t leave us to starve, my poor boy and 

3* 


Denis was conscious of a strong feeling of re- 
pulsion. His cousin, Lord Carlyon’s own child, 
was not above begging. Indeed, she begged as 
glibly as her husband, There was nothing cul- 
tured or refined about her; her harsh voice grated 
on him painfully ; and her grammar—well, it was 
not what one would expect a peer’s daughter's 
to be. 

“Tam very sorry to find you so ill,” said 
Denis, kindly ; “ but I hope you, will soon be 
better. Wouldn’t it be a good thing if Dr, Gibbs 
came to see you? He attended you all your life, 
I suppose, and would understand your constitu- 
tion.” 

“Ob, I shouldn’t care to have him fuesiog 
about,” said Mrs. James Clifford, airily ; ‘‘ and I[ 
am sure it is change and amusement | want, not 
physic.” 

“TI have been asking Mr. Clifford what his 
plans are,” observed Denis. ‘' He does not seem 
very clear on the subject,” 

‘* How can he be, poor boy, when all his time 
has been taken up nureing me, 
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neither of ue ambitious, Lord Carlyon (are we, 
Jim)? And if you allow usa few hundreds a 


year, 
ably.” 

‘“Perhsps,” said Devis, sarcastically, for her 
coolness annoyed him—"' perhaps you would also 
like me ro lend you Oarlyon, No donbt you: 
have an affection fur the old place,” 

“I shail never see Carlyon again,” said the 
girl, decidedly, ‘When Llived there it was as 
its mistress. I will never re-enter the dear old 
place in any other capacity.” 

James Clifford interposed. 

‘ Don’t tire yourself, Hermione, with too much 
talking ; remember, you are still very weak.” 

It struck Denis then that her voice was not 
that of a woman just recovering from a 
dangerous illnese, 

‘May L ask you one question,” he said, 
gravely, “before I go, Mra. Clifford? Why did 
you refuse to see Mr. Norton, your father’s: 
trusted friend and adviser? Why, if you were 
well enough to reccive a stranger like myseli, 
deny the privilege to him?” 

“{ ghall never see or epeak to old Norton 
again,” said the invalid passionately, ‘ He dared 
to speak against my husband, and I shall never 
forgive him.” 

Round her throat was a slender gold chain, and 
from it hung a locketof rich dead gold, with the 
crest of the Carlyons, and the monogram, H. C , 
ber father’s initials. Denis soticed this specially. 
The locket must have been of considerable value, 
and looked out of keeping with her invalid wreps, 

Denis rose, 

“T need not intrude upon you any longer,” he 
said, gravely; “you shall hear from me, Mrs, 
Clifford, in the course of a few days.” 

She looked disappointed. 

“ Aren't you going to help us} Oh, I know 
what it will be. If you wait to ask Mr. Norton’s 
advice Jim and I ehall fare badly enough. You 
ought to allow us five hundfed a year at the very 
least ; oughtn’t he, Jim!” 


I daresay we shall manage very comfort- 
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“A generous maa would not make i less,” 
eald C.ifford, decidedly, 


Lord Carlyon did not shake hands a secoud 
time with bis kinawoman. The vurse was ready 
to let him out—indeed, she appeared with such 
surprising slacrity, he rather suspected her of 
listening at the door. Se remarked in a garra- 
lous way that yoong Mrs, Cliffurd had had a 
terrible time, but.tkat she'd taken a turn now, 
and would soon pick up ifshe had & change.” 

Deuis had never felt so thankful to leave a 
house before. When the door of No, 70, Hssax- 
street closed on him he drew a long breath as 
though he had been atifisd. The cab had moved a 
few yards of, and his servant stood on the pave- 
ment looking out for him. 

“TI was just coming, my lord; the twenty 
mioutes is up. While we wera waiting a gentle- 
man came out of one of the houses opposite, aad 
asked if you were any relation of young Mrs, 


Clifford, I told him I eouldn’s aay; bub you 
were Lord Carlyou, of aren and chen he 
begged mea to give you th 


Towasa visiiiog card i incre “ George Bruce.” 
Below the name was written in peneil,— 

** Will you A spare mea minute before you leave 
Easex-sireet? / You will fiad me at No. 57," 

Carlyon paid and disrotesed the cab as soon as 
they wereout of sight of Ciifford’s house; then 
he sent John home, and returning himseif, 
knocked at the door of 57. 

‘Is Me, Benes in?” 

He was ushered into a small parlour, smelling 
intensely of tobacco smoke, and with sa many 
medical works scabtered about that it did not 
take Denis long to guess Mr, Bruce was a hospital 
student. 

He was a tall, long limbed young fellow, witha 

pleasant, thoughtful face, and two good fine grey 
ey Os, 
“Tam afraid I have taken a great Iberty,” he 
hogan, frankly; “ but I really coulda’t help it, 
i xuow that people who interfere with their 
neighboura’ affairs generaliy burn their fingers ; 
but I have risked it. If you are any relative or 
friend of young Clifford's wife I want to tell you 
this. She left bim on thelr wedding-day, and he 
has never set eyes on her since. He may be try- 
fing to bleed you, representing that what you give 
him will add to lisr comfort; but it’s a lie.” 

“Do you kuow,” said Denis, impulsively, “I 
have just come from au interview with a lady in 
a state of convalescence supposed to be my cousin 
Heriaione !” 

“ '{ knew Clifford had soms game on,” replied 
Bruce , quickly, though I couldn't say what it 
was, Am I to understaad you had not seea his 
wife lately t” 

“ T have pever eeen her, though I believe I am 
her nearest relation.” 

“Abt then his course was easy. His second 
siater is pretty, ia rather a showy style, and, like 
his wife, a bravette, I expect he coached her to 
represent the missing girl.” 

Denis looked at bis new acquaintance, and 
nodded his head. 

“Tam sure you are right. I seem to feel it. All 
the time I was talk ing to those two I could no. 
be lieve Hermione C.rlyon was as vulgar and uure- 

dined as the woman introduced to me in her name. 
R member, I don’t doubt ons word you've said, 
Mr. Bruce; but for my own satisfaction I 
should like to hear all you know of the matter.” 

“Ib isn’t very rouch,” eaid Bruce; “but I 
thiok it’s enough to convirce you. Did you 
know that No. 70, Essex-street, was a lodging- 
house kept by Mrs, Cuiffurd, the widowed mother 

f the man your cousia married ?”’ 

it No,” 

“She was @ hard-working woman, honest as 
the dey, and ia faeh rather a desirable landlady 
shen | came up to London to walk the hospitale. 
I hadn't too mach money and I took her second 
tioor back as a sort of bed-sittiog room, and 
thought rmayself rather lucky to get it. I was 
the most permavent of her lodgers, and I suppose 

he poor soul thought that gave her the right 
to tell me her family history. Her husband 
was a drunkard pod a ne'er-do-well, her eldest 
son inherited the last trait, and she was always 
afcaid of his developing the former. Her eldest 
daughter was a Board echool teacher, the second 





was at home trying hard to find a husband. She 
had a shot ab me,” added Bruce, laughing, “but 
I was nob gay enough or rich enough, Well, 
last November Mra, Clifford came to me all in a 
fluster. Lord Carlyon was dead, and her son 
was going to marry bis dapghter. I could not 
believe it at first. Then I remembered Jim was 
good-looking and fascinating, As Lord Carlyon’s 
eecretary he had been obliged to behave him- 
self, and no doubt the young lady had only seen 
him at his best. Still I pitied her; and when I 
heard she was coming 60 live in Essex-street 
with a mother-in-law who cooked for her lodgers, 
acd washed up dishes—well, I pitied her the more, 
I can’t tell you why, but I had the idea the bride 
and bridegroom would arrive late at night, or I 
might have guessed eomething when I came in 
— seven and eight and found a lady in the 
all, 

“She was the lovelies} creature I had ever 
agen |—but, Lord Carlyon, the misery and terror 
stamped on her face were eo awful that I felt 
almost stunned, I would have liked to offer to 
help her, to at least say something to express my 
sympathy, but I simply could not. It was as 
though my tongue was paralysed, and I could not 
speak. I held open the door for her to pass out, 
and closed it after her—that was all.” 

“Go on,” said Denis, almost impatiently, so 
deep was bis interest.” 

Well, 1 went up to my own room, »Tuaually 
had a meat tea on ¢ in. It was all ready, 


and [ axt down to it, Mrs. Clifford brought o| 


the teapot herself, and asked me to be as quiet. as 
Lcould as her daughter-lu-law had atrived and 

was lying down in the room naxt to mine with a 
bad headache. It seemed to me rather an ill- 
omen for a bride on her wedding-day, but even 
then, no suspicion came into my head. 

“Presently I heard footetep2:. Someone crept 
upstairs noiselessly and went into the front room, 
Then James Clifford's voice was raised in alarm ; 
his brother rushed up, and I distinctly heard the 
words, — 

*© She's bolted.’ 

‘There was quite a commotion. The other 
lodgers happened to be out late, so I suppose I 
was the only person in the house besidea the 
Ciifforda themselves; anyway, they took not 
the alightest pains to lower their voices, Jim 
declared he would have his wife back in no 
time, and teach her she was his property, 
aud had no right to run away. His leter 
Jane told him politely he was a fool to saddle 
himself with @ helpless fine lady. Then one of 
the brothers went out with the bereaved husband. 
They did nob return til! after midaight, and they 
returned alone,” 

“Thank Heaven!” sald Carlyon, reverently. 

“That's what I said to myself,” re 
Bruce. “Of course I knew then the girl I had 
sven in the hall was James Clifford's wife, and I 
guessed she had married him when too stunned 
by her father’s lose to realize what she was 
about, She had eeen him on his best behaviour 
aud been deceived. The awakening, the know- 
ing what he was and the sorb of people he 
belonged to, was too much for her.’’ 

“Did the Ciiffords confide in you?” . 

"The old lady did at first. She said that 
Jim and bis wife had had ao little tiff, and the 
girl had gone to her friends. She said it was 
hard on Jim as she had takeaa!! her nioney and 
valuabies, so he had gained nothing by the 
marriage, but Lord Carlyon was soon coming 
home and then things would be put right, 

“I faocy later on she got a hint from her son 
not to be too communicative. Then he went 
away too, snd she told me he and his wife had 
made it up and were together in the country, 
About that time a chum of mine came to London, 
and we joined forces, taking three rooms between 
us. Mra, Clifford could not spare sp many, she 
said, but I fancy she had begun to look on me 
as ‘dangerous,’ and was not sorry for anything 
that led to my departure. 

“ My chum and I settled here early in January, 
and I have never spoken to one of the Cliffurds 
since. My present landlady is a rare gossip, and 
T have heard from her of young Mra. Olifford’s 
illnese, and the appeals being made to her wealthy 
connections, % had same idea of wilting to you, 





but I thought F pc might deem it an impertin- 
ance, When I saw a cab stop ab No, 70 this 
afternoon with a servant ia livery on the box, I 
guessed who the visitor was, and I determined at 
the risk of your thiakiog ms m to try 


and see you.” 


“I am only thankful that you did tos pas orl 
lyomy “Do an kao thay Wipe 
nure there & keep up the fetion ies 


Brace shook his head, « e 
“No, they are mach too sharp te trast mora 


* There's on one thiog—don't taagine T am 
doubtin gyou bat ean you explain it? The 
siti I wow & gold locket on, w oh cee 
ae Ba te in 


iecenas Gladstone bag behind 
ber» aac ‘eit It was the oat 
and I su eon- 





” gaid 


& ni ght-mare, 
Lord Oarlyon, gratefally. You can’t think how 
dreadfully it went against the graia to feel thas 


other 
“You Nenetiloved me 


* Poor Alics 1 and she belleves so firmly in her 
fascinations,” 

“ Of course,” went on Oarlyon, musingly, " it’s 
clear now why they wou ! not let old Norton 
(oes known Hermione all her life) call in E.sex- 
street; he’d have exposed the fraud at once.” 

“Shall you. prosecute them?’ asked Bruce, 
thoughtfully. 

* Proseoute them! Whatfor? They haven’s 
stole anything of mine!” ; 

‘*No; but it seems to ms a very cruel thing 
that a giel like Alice Ciifford should be allowed. tu 
steal your cousia's identity, Why, Lord Carlyon, 
before you came here was not your feeling for 
your kinswoman something approaching to 


** Hear me out, If the real Hermione Carlyon 
is still alive, there may come atime when she 
needs help and friends; won't it press hard on 
her then that the pretender beariug her name 
has alienated all kindness and sympathy from 
her ? ” 

** You are right,” said Denis, gravely. “ Norton 
returns from Ireland to-morrow, afd ['l! set him 
to deal with the Ciiff»rds; but, Mr. Bruce, there's 
one thing we haven't thought of, Where is the 
real Hermione?” 

‘7 have thought of that ofteo,” eaid Bruce, 
feelingly, “for since that November night her 
fate has haunted me. I've lain awake for hours ; 
sometimes wondering if she had a shelter for her 
beautifal head,” 

**She shall be found,” said Denis Curlyon, “ if 
it takes every shilling of my fortune,” 

The young Scot shook his head. 

‘You mean generously, Lord Carlyon, but ib 
would be no real kindness to find that poor 

irl,” 

“Why not?” 

*' Because ab present, wherever she fs, we know 
ab least this, that she is eafe from her husband.” 

** And don’t you think I should kuow how to 
protect her from him?” 

Bruce shook his head. 

“You are neither her father, brother, nor 
uncle; you are—forgive me—young and un- 
married; the code of society is hard, Lord Car- 
lyon; it permits no man to pose unstained oa 2 
woraan’s champion if that woman might—had she 
been free—have become his wife |” 

It was plain-speaking, bat it was true. Danis, 
Lord Carlyon, acknowledged ia his heart the 
young medical student was sight, James C.iflord 
was not a man of refined feeling; if his wife 
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defied him, upheld by her cousin, Lord Carlyon, 
he would think nothing of saying that her kins. 
«an was bis rival and her lover. 

Then came s long, long silence, 

“*T eee just what you mean,” eafd Lord Car- 
jyon ad last; “but to me it seems heartless, 
brutal, to leave this poor, lonely girl to make her 
way unaided in this great, cruel world,” 

George Bruce shook his head, 

“If it is any comfort to you, Lord Carlyon, bs 
very eure of this. Your cousin would bear hard- 
ships and privations gladly rather than be forced 
te return to Jumes Clifford as his wife,” 





CHAPTER XIi, 


Mr. Norton was triumphant when he heard 
Lord Carlyon’s story ; fadeed, it seemed to the 
young nobleman the lawyer was so proud of his 
prejudice against James Clifford being justified, 
that he quite forgot to pity Hermione. 

“I do pity her,” said Mr. Norton, when this 
was poiated oubto him, ‘I pity her iatensely, 
but she was one of those people who will never 
be convinced againct their will, and such must 
buy their own experience. She would not trust 
old iriends like Miss Withers and myself, she 
refussd all Mrs. Carlyon’s kind motherly offers of 
hospitality. She just staked her all on this 
young man, and when he had turned out base 
a! ee of true gold, she had only herself to 
thank.” 

“1 think you judge her harshly.” 

* Perhaps, You see I am sorry one of the 
old Carlson line should have made sucha muddle 
of her life.” 

“*Teuppose we could not trace her by means 
of the bank notes you gave her. Did you keep 
a copy of the numbers!” 

‘*T destroyed ib when I heard of her mar- 
riage. I feit-Mr. James Clifford would take too 
souch care of his wife’s purse for her to lose a 
bank note.” 

“T should like to find her.” 

“Why!” 

“To help her, of course; but I would not 
atir o finger in the matter if I thought it would 
lead te Clifford's molesting her.” 

“Which ib would, of course, Can't you see 
thab ehe ia bis trump card. If he can only get 
her into his keeping, he kuows you would not let 
her etarve,” : 

“Then you advise my not seeking ber ¢”* 

‘I do, To begin with, unless sorrow has 
changed her strangely she would refuee any help 
from you and yours, Remember, she looks ou 
you as her enemy and despoiler. Then, if she 
took your money it would only be an incentive 
to Ciffurd to prey on her. No, it’s a sorry busi- 
nees, She's nob twenty-one, and her whole life 
ia blighted,” 

“And yet people are alwaya advocating mar- 
tiage as the path to happiness,” 

The lawyer smiledvather cynically. 

* Marriage is a lottery, Lord Carlgon. Your 
parents were a happy couple. I do believe your 
sister and Dr, Nairn are another. Your side of the 
family seem to have drawn prizes—well, Her- 
mione has drawa @ blank—that’s all the differ- 
ence,” 

“T want your advice on several matters, said 
Deniz, ‘but we must settle the question of 
Hermione first,” 

“Isn't it settled. I thought we agreed that 
tb was impossible to find her without giving ber 
husband a clue by which to trace her,” 

ae should like to put an advertisement in the 


paper. 

" Offering a reward for her address, I know 
the style |” 

“ Nothing of the sort, I should word it some- 
thiog after this manner: ‘Hermiune, if in any 
troubie that a friend can remove, spply to your 
kinsman at the old home,’ ” 

“Tt might do no harm,” sald Mr. Norton; 
“ but ehe wouldn’s answer it,” 

“What do you proposes to do regarding James 
C.ifford 3" 

“On, I ehall make short work of him! J 
shall write {a your mam: easing you have dis- 





covered the woman introduced to you by him as 
his wife. Hermione was really his sister. That 
you have seen some one who spoke to your 
cousin after she left him, That you are well 
aware he has nobseen her since their wedding- 
day. That you emphatically refuss to make 
him any pecuniary offer, and if he troubles you 
again you will put the matter into the hands of 
the police,” 

‘*Bruce didn’t #peak to her,” objected 
Cariyon. 

‘€ Well, he opened the door to her and saw her 
go. Depend upon it, Lord Carlyon, Mr, Clifford 
will throw up the game when he gets my letter.” 

Bu to bis surprise, James Ciifford answered it. 
ite hal wished to keep his wife's shamefal de- 
sertion\ a secret from her kineman, leat Lord 
Carlyon should feel grieved at the shadow cast 
on hisname, After the ungenerous treatment 
meted out to him,” Ciifford continued, “she 
should consider Tord Carlyon’s feelings no 
further, but should make every endeavour to 
san his rebellious wife and force her to return to 

m,”” 
**T hope he'll fail,” was the lawyer’s com- 
ment, 

But this. was some days afterwards, and we 
must go back to the interview between Lord 
Carlyon and the lawyer, 

‘Tb is onfortunate for me,” eald Mr, Norton, 
“ that I hive to throw cold water over all your 
hopes, You want to find your cousin Hermione, 
and I tell you it would be cruel kindvess. You 
ask me to tell you how to traco M-. Home’s 
sister, and I can coly answer that it is im- 


e. 

“T shall feel as if I had robbed ber of a for- 
tune if I can’t find her, besides breskiog my 
promise to the dead.” 

“You'll fiad her in time; the man’s servant 
has stolen the missing papers; when he dis- 
covers he can make no use of them himself, he'll 
be glad enough to come to you aud make 
terms.” 

** Wouldn't that be accusing himself of 
felony *” 

“Ob, he will invent some nice little story 
about fiading them amorg some old letters of 
his own, Now, Lord Cariyon, I have failed you 
twice, won’s you entrust me with a third piece 


of business w Tecan carry through, or you'll 
be thinking me an idiot ¢” 
** Will you go down with me to Carlyon? I 


hate the thought of arriving there alone,” 

" Willingly. But is there not to be a family 
migration? I thought your mother would live 
there with you, at least, for the present.” 

“ She holds out a faint hope she may visit me 
there in the summer ; but she positively refuses 
to live there.” 

** Doas she object to the old place ; has it any 
painfal associations for her?” 

“None whatever, I beiieve it is a conspirscy 
between her and Janet. They think if they con- 
demn mo to bachelor solitude I shall shortly 
present them with a Lady Carlyon. Then my 
mother esys*she can't go #0 far from Janet and 
the children.” 

"Ie there no chance of the Lady Carlyon 
arriving soon! Forgive an old friend’s interest,” 

“TI forgive it freely ; but there fs no chance 
whatever ; I am not # marrying man.” 

“ You are turned thirty,” said Norton, refiect- 
ively, ‘and at your age a man begins to think of 
settling down.” 

Denis shook his head, 

"Don's talk prudence to me, I aseure you 
the mother and Janeb have done that enough. 
They have even the triumph of my 
sister-in-law, Ronald’a wife, if she should live to 
be Lady Carlyon; I believe they thought this 
would drive me into matrimony inetanter, but 
as I told them, I ehould not live to see it.” 

" Well, we will hope you have forty or fifty 
years atili before that; in time you may change 
your mind, When would you like us to go to 
Carlyon }” 

** As soon a8 you can manage It. I must spend 
three or four days there ; pud things in g-noral 
order, aud break i} to the agent that 1 am guirg 
to be an absentee landlord 1” 


**You surely don’t mean that?" 

“T must be away for the prezent, As soon as 
I have settled things a little, I shail go to Nuplea 
and try to trace Andrew Duncan.” 

" Bat he was not going to stay there.” 

“No; but I am sure such an unueual-looking 
man would attract.a certain amount of attention, 
ani I think I might obtain some reliable infor- 
mation. I am quite of your opinion that, to find 
my ward, I must first find Andrew.” 

“Perhaps you will marry her!" suggested. 
Mr, Norton, ‘' Guardians do marry their wards 
sometimes.” 

* But mine happens to be some years my eenlor, 
which is a drawback !” 

“You are a regular Don Quixote!” said Mr. 
Norton. ** Most young men on coming into a 
title, a fair estate, and large fortune would bave 
no idea beyond amusement ; you seem too full 
of other people's affairs to have time to trouble 
about your own.” 

** Oh, mine sre right enough,” said Denia. 
“My last book is just finished, and I'vo sent ix 
to the publishers. I always take a few weeks’ 
idleness before I begin another, and that will 
jast do for poor Home’s affair.” 

a Fs are nob going to live at Carlyon, 
where do you intend to pitch your tent?” 

“IT shall keep on my old rooms in Garden 
Court for the present, and run down to Brighton 
for the week end pretty often. I'il tell you, 
Norton, one part of my fertune I enjoy ; beior, 
able to travel by Pulman car without counting 
the cost!” 

* When is your sister coming back?” 

** Kate ?—I reaily am not sure; I belisve she 
likes America amasingly and may prolong ler 
stay.” 

‘Your mother must mies her?” 

*' Poor mother reproaches herse'f dreadfully 
because she misses Kate s0 little. I euppore 
roy sister was out so much ab classes and lectures 
that mother had very little of her society.” 

* And pow Mrs. Carlyon has set up a com- 
panion. I remember you rather objected to the 
idea, What do you think of Miss Brown !” 

Carlyou answered the questionsby another, 

“ Have you ever seen her?” 

“Never. I haven't been to Brighton ziace sh 
joined Mra, Carlyon, Iam afraid a third person 
must always be a constraint.” 

“Miss Brown is not that; she has quite a 
talent for effaciug herself, aud she alwaya ssems 
fate know by instinct when mother wants her. She 

reads aloud well, plays and sings beautifully, and 
has not that limp, “‘reduced” look which 
Ny affects poor ladies {” 

“ After that long speech iu praise. [ am sure 
there is a buf coming, otherwise Misa Brown 
would be perfect.” 

"Well, the drawhack is this: she isn’t happy, 
and though mother and Janes have done their 
utmost to win her confidence they have failed, 
They say that she is a sweet, gentle-natured girl, 
moat attentive and patient ; she takes an interest 
in all their affsire, without belog intrusive, but 
they know no more of her own story than whn 
she first came into. the house.”’ 

“ And she is 8 wet blanket?” ; 

**No; I said just now she was not limp or de- 
pressing. She never bemoans herzel/, aud is 
always cheerfal in taiking to us; but when she ia 
readipg, and her features are in repose, her ex- 
pression is the saddest I ever saw. Sie came to 
my mother goon after Caristmas ; sho hag never 
written a letter since or received one,” 

* Bat eurely companions have friends and that 
sort of thing? Mrs. Carlyon has not been imposed 
upon by some silly girl who has run away from 
home in pique and is now repenting at leisure? ’ 

* There's nothing silly about Mies Brown. She 
answered mother’s advertisement, and Nettie, 
who interviewed the would-be companions, tock 
a fancy to her because she was 80 Gifferent to all 
the others. She referred us to the priucipal of a 
Home for working gen:tlewomen—a well-known 
place of good repute, This lady wrote che had 
the highest confidencs in Miss Brown, asd 
thought her just suited for the post. Owing sv 
@ domestic bereavement, her former employer 
was traveling, and cousk uot be communicated 
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with at once, but Miss Stanley would gusrantee 
that Miss Brown was a desirable inmate,” 

“ And the former employer 1” 

“We have never heard avy more of her. My 
sister Janet who is rather romantic declares that 
the lady had a grown-up eon who fell in love 
with Mies Brown, which led“to her being dis- 
missed in a hurry. I assure you, my mother 
and Nettie take the greatest interest in the 
mystery.” 

“Tcan goto Carlyon on Tuesday,” said Mr, 
Norton, ‘* but not till the late afternoon; will 

that sult your plans! 

**Admirably, I’ll write to the housekeeper te 
have everything in readiness for us, Heigh-ho! 
I wish it was over,” 

“ Shall you go to Brighton between whiles 1” 

“No. I havea few things to attend to; ac- 
quaintances in town to call on, and so on, If you 
want to write, address to my chambers, and I am 
sure to get ir.” 

Tb was quite late when he reached Garden- 
court; that fe, late for the February afternoon, 
The lamps were lighted as he passed down the 

Strand, and when he turned into the venerable 
precincts of the Temple and mounted the stairs 
to his own rooms he wae glad to see the fire 
blazing brightly, the lamp lighted, and tea ready 
on the table. 

‘* That's right, John,” he eaid, pleasantly. ‘‘I 
ehali dine at the club later on ; tea’s just the 
thing I feel inclined for now.” 

He had left his hat and coat in the lobby, and 
he flung himself into a big arm-chair by the fire 
with a great sense of comfort ; suddenly his eye 
fell on the tea-tray, and he noticed two cups 
instead of the solitary one usually there, 

‘I'm not expecting company, John, What 
possessed you to put two cups?” 

“* J thonght you'd like to offer the lady some 

my lord,” explained the man, 

“What lady ?” 

‘* She called at four,” explained John, *‘ and 
when I eaid you were out, she wanted to know 

when De come In, and if you'd be alone ; 
then said she would cali again at half-paet 
six. 

“ And che lefp no name ?” 

"No, my lord.” 

** And you had never seen her before ?” 

" Never.” 

Denis, Lord Carlyon, was not quite so amazed 
as other young men might have been. He knew, 
of course, that it was not the correct thing for a 
lady to call at a bachelor’s chambers, but there 
wae @ strain of Bohemianism about him. In the 
old days, before he went to Australis, a young 
lady had typed eome of his manuscripts, She 
was poor and rather unhappy. When she 
brought back the ‘‘copy” Denis had always 
made a point of asking her In, having a little 
talk with her, and (if the hour for such a repast) 
entertaining her with tea. There was no 
element of jove-making in their intercourse, It 
cheered little Miss Gold, and perhaps made her 
hard life a littie brighter. 

As he listened to John, Denis decided promptly 
thad the visitor was Dorie Gold, She had heard 
of hie retura from Australia, and wished to know 
if he had any work for her ; that was {t certainly. 
Carlyon would have said his servant had met 
Mies Gold before, but then it was quite possible 
the sharp, thin little face bad not the same in- 
terest fur John as for his master, 

“Show the lady in when she comes,” directed 
Denir, “ and see that we are not disturbed,” 

She wae pucctual to the moment, The clock 
was etrikiog as John opened the door, and 
ushered in aclim, bleck-robed figure so heavily 
veiled that Carlyon at once acquitted his bench- 
man of stupidity in not recognising her. How 
could anyove recognise a woman who had 
hidden her face so effectually ! 

“I did not expect to see you so soon, Miss 
Gold,” he began, and then stopped suddenly, 
for the visitor had flung back her veil, and 
revealed not the eharp, thin face of the little 
typewriter, but the beautiful features of his first- 
love, his sometime sffianced wife, Sylvia Tem- 
pest, 

The blood came surging to his heart, 





He had loved her beyond #1! elee in life, and 
how had she requited bim{ She had sworn to 
be faithful to bim through time a eternity, 
and had forsaken hini in one ehort year. 

She had not courage te share his poverty, nor 
patience to walt till he was richer. She had 
cast hie love aside like a broken toy, and sold 
herself to the highest bidder. 

It was years ago now, and Denis thought he 
had conquered the misery of it, But all the 
memory of the past passion and suffering came 


| rushing through his mind as he looked at her, 


She had done her best to bresk his heart, 
Why did she seek him now? Then he looked at 
her trailing black draperies, and remembered 
his mother’s story. Empson was dead—this 
beautiful false-hearied girl was a widow. 


(To be continued.) 








FORTUNATE NELL. 


—10t— 
(Continued from page 345.) 


“Tf you had it In your power, Nell, to make 
up to me for all my troubles—if a word from 
you would make me happier than home, pros- 
perity, or wealth—would you speak is?” 

She looked at him in bewilderment, 

** Would you, Nell?” 

“I don’t understand,” 

‘It is very simple, sweetheart. I love you 
better than the whole world, If you will share 
my exile it has no longer any ating; if you will 
put your hand in mine, and promise to be my 
wife I can defy any assault of fortune,” 

“TI never thought of this.” 

“ You never guessed I loved you?” 

** Never once,” 

"I love you as my own life! 
love me back again |” 

Her blue eyes answered for her. Bertram 
bent and kissed her; then, as the sound of 
carriage-wheels proclaimed the return of Lady 
Joan, Nell slipped from bis embrace, and ran out 
of the room, The Colonel was alone with his 
happiness. 

Not for long, though. Lady Joan came in, a 
child in either band, 

‘Where ie Miss Adair? I thought she was 
wes Have you seen her, Bertram }” 

itd es,” 


The tone of that yes" betrayed his secret, 
Lady Joan turned to him with a smile, 

“It is terribly imprudent; but yet, do you 
know, I am very glad.” 

“ Joan, you are a witch |” 

She smiled, 

“TJ only wonder you left it to the eleventh 
hour to ack her. Now, why did you?” . 

* Because I was ashamed,” 

* Ashamed |” 

“To go to her in my adversity.” 

Lady Joan smiled, though her eyes were web 
with tears as she took his hand. 

“I think, Bertram, there are some women 
whom poverty cannot sting, and little Nell is 
one of them. So that she has love, she wants 
nothing else.” Pe 


Nell, can you 


Lady Joan was really very good to the twins, 
She broke the news of their engagement to her 
husband on his return, telling him mischievously 
he would have to give Nell a wedding: breakfaeb, 
and provide another governess for the twins, 

** Because, of course, they wil! stay with us.” 

Perhaps their father may want them,” 

Joan shook her head. ‘ 

“ He will only have just enough to keep his 
wife; and if bis wife were not a little domestic 
treasure like Nell I should despair of that. 
You'll let the children stay with us, won't you, 
James }” 

And Sir James promised obediently, as he 
would have done whatever request she made to 
him. He was fond of children ; and In bis large 
establishment, with his vast wealth, It really 





mattered to him very little whether Maude and 
Violet were members of his family. 

Tt was Colonel Lindsay who broke to Nell the 
fact that she must name her weddiag-day very 
hurriedly, becsuse in a week's tims he was to 
sail for Constantinople; bur Lady Joan urged 
that a longer respite could be procured now the 
intended exile was to be a married man ; and, 
finally Bertram obtained leave of absence until 
the seventh of January. 

" So, after all, we shall spend our Christmas in 
England, Nell!” said Bertram, fondly. Where 
shall we pass our festival, little one 1” 

They bad fixed to be married ou the twentieth 
of December, Jt was the Colonel's plan that 
Christmas and New Year's day shou'd be spent 
together, and that then they would return to 


+| Fort Leslie juat to say good-bye beforé they 


sailed for their far-off Eastern home, 

Nell hesitated, 

** You know I told you a long time ago that 
someoue had left me_a legacy?” she began, 
pervously, 

“Tt had better be settled on you at once.” 

“Th is.” said Nell; “I mean it is only an 
annuity for my life ; but there is a bit of land 
with it, and a house on it, Bertram, I should 
like to spend my honeymoon there in our own 
home.” 

“ By all means,” he agreed, cheerfully, “ And 
where is your small demesne, sweetheart ?” 

“You won’s mind?” and she nestled the 
least bit closer in his arms, ‘‘ It fs near Bourne- 
mouth.” 

“'T sban’t ‘mind’ anything If ib makes you 
happy.” 

Dr, Ward came to the wedding and gave away 
the bride. Then, when Nell was saying good- 
bye, and her step-children were clinging round 
her, the physician made a most extraordinary 
remark. 

"TI believe in presentiments, and I have a 
atrong one just now that you will not go to Com 
stantinople,” 

No one heeded him. 

They went down to Bournemouth that wiater’s 
afternoon, Nell and her husband, She meant 
to tell him all, only something stopped her. 

‘©We shall bave to pass the Dell. Do you 
mind, Bertram?” 

“T mind nothing while I have you.” 

But it was a ping to him when the carriage 
neared his own home ; nay, the horses were stop~ 
ping—what did it mean? A flag wae flying from 
the tower, the old servants stood in a group 
upon the lawn. 

“They have come to, welcome you, dear,” 
said Nell, shyly ; ‘don’t you understand ?” 

He shook his head. 

They were on the terrace ateps, when she told 
him very quietly. She put her hand into his. 

“ What does thia mean, Nell #” 

“That I bought the Deil,” she whispered. 
“ Bertram, I know how you loved it, You won’t 
mind it’s coming back to you a present from 
your wife }” 

And this happened, reader, in December, of 
the year of grace one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three. 

We imagine Colonel Lindsay didi not long hold 
his foreign appointment, because at the presend 
time he is residing in Hampshire with hie 
pretty wife. 

The twins, now nearly ten years old, are de- 
voted to their stepmother, and vie with each 
other in worshipping a certain white-robed 
monarch who now reigns supreme in nurze’s 
heart, 

Bertram Ward Adair Lindsay, who musi 
some day come ioto forty ‘thousand pounds a 
year, and ought—lucky specimen of infancy-—~ 
to be for ever grateful co the good-natured aid 
his mother tendered long ago-to Mra, Higgine, 
which, of course, as everyone knows resulted in 
Nell’s fortune, 

[THE END. 
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THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 


—0r— 
CHAPTER XX. 


EABLY the next morning the following hastily 
written note wae received by Mrs, Binnie : 


“My Pena Lzoxa,—I ny be tone 
at six o’e e at latest. 
with mea friend of at on, Sor William Jolly, 
of Rosebank, who has concluded at the last mo- 
ment to join mein mytrip abroad. We shall 
be able to but a few hours under your hos 
pitable , as we take the midnight train to 
London, where we will be just in time to catch 
the boat on the following morning, 
* Yours, in great haste, 
“ Harotp Lexmorg.” 


‘My nephew and his friend will be here this 
evening,” said Mrs. Binnie, folding the letter 
and putting it fato her pocket. ‘‘ What a pity 
it is that Edward is nov at home to receive 
them. You must come to my rescue, Misa 
Christie, and assist me in entertaining them.” 

But Connie pleaded so hard to be excused, on 
the plea of a sick headache, Mrs, Binnie was at 
length obliged to relinquish her pet scheme of 
brio ring her handsome young nephew and pretty 
Miss Caristie together, 

Again strange fate played at cross-purposes 
with poor Connie—it did not occur to Mra. 
Binnie to mention the name of her nephew or 
that of his friend. 

After tea Connie went directly to her room, 
while Mrs Binnie repaired to the drawing-room 
to receive her guests. 

A few moments later a coach dashed up the 
avenue and through the arched gates to the hall 
door, and she knew that they had arrived. 

Constance sat by her window an hour or more, 
watching the dusk creep on and the stars come 
out io the blue arched sky, sparkling radiantly 
in the wake of the moon. 

The hum of masculine voices floated drowsily 
up to Constance, where she sat, and once a 
ringing laugh made her heart almost cease to 
beat for an instant, it was so like the voice of 
Harold Lexmore—and a thousand memories 
emote the girl's sore heart. 

Why could a voice that had just such a ring 
as Harold Lexmore’s cause her such bitter pain } 
She had told herself that she would tear all 


even though she knew he was Winnie's lover, 
Love goes where Heaven listeth. It was beyond 
the girl’s power to cease loving him, There was 


scarcely a moment, or sleeping, that the 
fair, frank, Saxon face, fn its haughty pride, was 
not before her. 


of her soul. 4 

In sheer despair, and for something to take u: 
her thoughte, Constance arose mechanically fi | 
went down to the library In quest of a book. 

She was glad that the crimson velvet hang- 
ings that eeparated the library from the draw- 
ing-room were closely drawn—she could search 
for the book she wanted without fear of being 
interrupted. 

Five—ten minutes passed 
bindings that stared down at her from their gay 

in ; 

At last she secured one of Victor Hugo's 
works, and, book in hand, was about to retrace 
her steps, when a voice from the adjoiniag room 
fell upon her ear, holding her spell-bound by its 
strangely famillar tone. 

“Asong! Certafuly, Aunt Leona,” she heard 
the voice say ; “ what shall it be?” 

“ Anything you like; favour me with your 
own selection, my dear nephew,” replied 
Binnie, ‘ 

A moment later the grand piano was touched 
by @ master hand, and a soft melody floated 

the room, a baritone voice, clear, power- 
ful, aud flexible, accompanying it. 
Constance stood still on the other side of the 





in inspecting the | she 








velvet her very soul wrapped in a 
trance of t. Every word of the song fell 
with « strange thrill upon her heart. It seemed 
instinct with passionate sorrow and love, 

The voice that filled the spacious room 

and trembled, then grew suddenly still 
for a moment, adding, hesitatingly : 

** Pardon me; I cannot slog the rest, Aunt 
Leona; the words have escaped my memory.” 

“ What a pity !” cried Mrs, Binnie ; “ you sing 
it so finely. have never heard it rendered 
better ; you put soul into it. One could almost 
fancy you were Edward Gray sitting on the 
Caer een, Here perished poor Eilen 

dair,” 

The strangely ‘amillar voice answered, but 
Constance could nus catch the words. 

A great | came over the girl to see the 
face of this stranger, whose voice reminded her 
with such keen pain of the lover whom she had 
— 80 Bh ge lost. oo but psa the 
velvet ngs ever so sli apart, her b 

pee he gratified.” ne ee wii 

Young girls usually act upen the impulse of 
the moment. It was so with Constance, Yet, 
during the iustant she was hesitating, Harold 
Lexmore had risen from the piano and walked 
to the other end of the room—to the bay- 
window, where his aunt was seated, and quite out 
of Constance’s rauge of visloo—and Doctor Jolly, 
who had been standing beside the instrument, 
bent closer over {t, to read the title of the song 
his friend had just sung #0 touchingly. 

At that moment Constance parted the crimson 
hangings ever so slightly, and peered out with a 
strangely beatiag heart, Oue glance and she 

back faint and giddy. 

“Doctor Jolly, of Rosebank!" she gasped, 
** Merciful Heaven! now I know why the voice 
of Mrs. Binnie’s nephew struck me as being so 
strangely familiar.” 

She ehrunk still further back into the shadow 
of the library, feeling Intensely glad that Doctor 
Jolly—whom she had quite naturally mistaken 
for the w—did not know of her presence 
beneath his aunt's roof, 

It was a merciful Providence, she told her- 

her to excuse herself, It 
, too, to know that he con- 
broad, and would not be back 


could o of mournful words of the 
song she heard, which were so sweet, so 


Adair’s, Ellen’s lover mourned for her untimely 
death ; his heart was in her lonely grave, around 
which the on oe and screamed. But 
Harold Lexmore, to whom 

been so solemnly betrothed, was glad 

when the dark waters closed over her head. He 
believed her dead, and he was glad, for it broke 
he bonds of that bated betrothal, and set him 


" Ah, how different life might have been for 
me,” she with sudden passion, ‘if 
A loved me as Edward Gray 


the drawing-room, at that particular 
ment, while Doctor Jolly was busily examin- 
Mrs. Binnie was in 
earnest conversation with Harold Lexmore, ex- 
tolling the praises of her beautiful young com- 
— whom she could not induce to come 

wn to meet her guests. 

“T should have been so pleased had you seen 
Miss Christie, Harold,” she went on; “she is 





so sweet and winsome ashe would have been sure 
to have captivated your bachelor heart.” 

Harold Lexmore shook his head. 

“The woman does not exist whom I would 
marry,” he said, 

"But you might have changed your mind, had 
you but seen Miss Christie,” she persisted, knit- 
ting her fair white brow. “Soe fe young, very 

—only seventeen ; but her face fe etriix- 
ly beautiful—it is lke a picture by Greure.” 

“You are very enthusiastic over this young 

], my dear aunt,” remarked Harold Lexmore, 

tritably, “I may as well be frauk with you: 
if she were a Hebe I could take no more than & 
common interest {n her, Let us discuss some- 
thing else;” and he shrugged his broad 
shoulders impatiently. 

Mrs. Bionie’s eyes sparkled. What if these 
two obstinate young people, who persisted fn not 
kpowing or caring for each other, should meet 
some day and fall in love after all—it would be 
really quite romantic. 

‘*Very well, Harold, we will talk no more 
about ft,” she agreed. 

An hour later, as Constance sat by her window, 


the carriage containing Mrs, Binnie’s guests drove 


hurriedly away. 

Of course it was only fancy, but the waving 
pines tossing their leaves fitfully against the 
casement seemed to murmur,— 

" Lost, lost, lost to you for ever |” 

Ab, if she had but known who it was that 
drove off in that close carriage with young 
Doctor Jolly ! 

Long after the gilded clock on the mantel had 
played the chimes of the midnight hour, Con- 
atance still sat by the moon-lic window, her 
dimpled chin resting on her white hands, her 
lovely brown eyes drowned in tears. 

** Why should I waste one thought on Harold 
Lexmore?” she murmured, in a voice of bitter 
pain. “By this time he is Winnie's husband, 
and far away over the sea.” 

The handsome Saxon face rose up before her 
—the emiling, haughty, débonnaire face of the man 
to whom she had given the love of her heart uan- 


sought. 

She looked wistfully out into the tender star- 
light that lay with a white, sofs light over the 
waving trees and sleeping flowers. 

" How long am I to live this desolate, weary 
life?” she cried out. “‘I am so young, yet £ 
am so forlorn and lonely! Why has fate been so 
cruel to me?” 

Fate was, however, marking a new chapter in 
the girl's deatiny. On the morrow a startling 
and unlooked-for event was to happen. 





OHAPTER XXI. 


Tus morrow brought Edward Binnie, and « 
startling change. . 

He had been appointed to a foreign mission, 
and must sall the following week. 

This was the intelligence that ted Con- 
stance the next morning at the table. 

“ Eiward and I have been talking as to what 
disposition we should make of you, my dear,” 
Mrs, Binnie went on hurriedly. “I cannot take 
you with me, and as the house ie to be closed, 
we concluded that it would be an excellent idea 
to send you to college, thab you may complete 
your education ; I have often heard you say you 
would like that,’’ 

Tears rose to Constance’s eyes, She crossed 
over to Mrs, Binnie's side, clasping hex jawelled 
hands impulsively. ; 

‘You are more than kind and considerate,” 
she faltered. “I have no claim upon you; I 
could not accept so much from you when | have 
done nothing to merit it.” 

Nothing!" exclaimed Mrs. Binnie, with 
great emotion. ‘‘Why, my dear child, you saved 
our lives nob long since ; there is nothing we 
can do that would balance that.” 

“IT muat earn my own living,” returned Con- 
stance, simply. ‘‘No words can express my 

titude for your kind intentions, even though 
Fao not accept your offer.” 
In vain Mca, Binnie expostulated. Constance 
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was firm ; she must make her own way in the 
world 

“Bub what can a young girl like ‘you do?” 
asked the lady, with deep anxiety, 

"T can be eomebody’s companion, or a gover- 
ness to little children,” returned Constance, “if 
you will help me to obtain such a situation. 
You were telling me of a lady who asked you 
if you knew where she could get a suitable com- 
paniou ; if you will but name -me, I shall bo so 
giad.” 

Mre, Binnie looked troubled. y 

“Tf you knew Mrs. Carter and her daughters 
as well as I do, you would not be so anzious to 
get into their family, The mother is a kindly 
woman deeplte her pride ; but the daughters are 
—well, they are viragoes. A patient Griselda 
might succeed with them, but as for you, child, 
why, your life would be simply unendurable,” 

IT could try,” said Constance, simply. 

And ficding the girl quite bent upon earning 
her own liviog, Mrs. Binnfe very reluctantly 
secured the position for her. 

She was only a gir) of seventeen; it seemed 
quite brave in her to refuse all aid, and te make 
her own way in the world; she never dreamed 
how bitter the experfence would be, or that this 
decieion was the first step ia a cruel tragedy. 

Constance had a pet scheme of her own. In 
the girl's beart there was a passionate love for 
music, To be a compozer of music was the one 
grand dream of her young life, 

The money ehe received from Mrs, Carter 
should go to perfecting herself in music, she pro- 
mised hereelf, 

Thus it happened that one sunshiny morning 
a week later, a cab stopped at the Carter mansion, 
and a solitary figure alighted. The name upon 
the dainty card the liveried servant took up to 
the ladies in the morning-room read,— 


** Constance Canistie.” 


Tt was too late to correct the mistake that she 
had allowed to pass by. 

" After all, it does not matter,” she often told 
herself. ‘Culver, or Christie, what difference 
ean it make which name I am known by ?” 

Mrs, Carter sat in the morning-room holding 
® spirited debate with her two daughters, Jone 
and Irene, when Constance’s card was handed 


iP, 

What fs known as a little family quarrel was 
at its height at that particular mement—the 
young ladies were having such a spirited debate 
that their mother was compelled to interfere, 

"IT have nothing fit to wear to the ball, 
mamma, and you know it!” cried Irene Carter. 
“J would rather stay at home than wear a green 
eflk dress, “What suite Ione’s complexion doesn’t 
suit mine, and you. know I want to look par- 
ticularly well at this ball, for if Colonel North 
allows me to leave the ball without proposing to 
me, when he knows we are leaving hers this 
week, I may as well give up all hopes of bim and 
his millions—that’s al! there is about it!” 

fone Carter laughed aloud a sneerfog laugh 
that provoked her sister ag nothing elee in the 
world could have done. 

“The Colonel propose to you, indeed!” she 
erfed. ‘ There are too mavy-younger and prettier 
girls that he knows who are willing to be Mra. 
North for him to propose to a maiden of five- 
and-twenty—be sure of that,” 

Do you hear her, mother ?’” ecreamed Irene. 
“She's always taunting me with my ege; but 
there’s one great comfort in knowing if I am 
twenty-five, I don’t begin to look it, and I have 
inherited all the beauty that was allotted to this 
family. No wonder Ione is jealous !” 

And she shook her dark head so vehemently 
that her curl-papers loosened, and the would-be 
curjs danced over her angry forehead in a rakish- 
looking, tumbled mass, 

one Carter, twenty, and a decided blonde, did 


not utter the acathing retort that sprang to her 


lips, for, glancing suddenly towards the doorway, 
she beheld a slight, girlish figure in a brown 
travelling-drees standing timidly beside the ser- 
vant, who had shown her into their presence in 
accordance with Mre, Carter’s desire, 

Irene Carter gave a start of surprise as her 





angry eyes fell upon Constance’s beautiful young 
face. Yone’s pale brows lowered omtnously, and 
as if to atone for her daughters’ incivility and 
want of good breeding, Mrs. Carter stepped 
graciously forward, holding out her hand, 

“ Miss Christie,” she said; kindly, " I am very 
glad you are come;” and the looked uneasil 
from Constance’s pretby youvg face to the scowl- 
ing countenances of her two daughters, who were 
evidently not favourably impreesed with the 
“companion’’ Mre. Binnie had sent. “You 
must be tired,” she said; ‘it is quite a journey 
you've had, You must rest until luacheon. 
Tone,” she eaid, turning to her youngest daughter, 
“touch the bell, deor, and order your maid to 
show Miss Christi. to the room that has been 
prepared for her,” 

Ione Carter raiged her pale-blue eyes with a 
lurid light ehining in them, 

'* Mies Obristie can touch the bell herself,” she 
answered, indicating the bell with a wave of her 
white hand, and muttering to herself: ** The 
idea of asking meto wait upon her when she is 
brought here for the sole purpose of waiting upon 
us. Touch the bell, indeed |” 

Mrs, Carter attended to it herself, and Lena, 
the maid, scon appeared and conducted Constance 
to her room, 

“So you're the new companion,” she said, 
throwing open the closed windows and lettivg In 
the warm, bright sunshine. “It’s » wonder to 
me they took you |” 

“Why?” asked Constance, scarcely kao wing 
whether she ovght to feel angry or curlous at 
the girl's remark, 

“Because you are so good-lookiog,” replied 
the girl, with a laugh. ‘I haven’t been here six 
months, yet during that time madame has had 
no less than twenty companions, The good- 
ae ones never stayed the first week out, the 
young ladies made it so uncomfortable for them. 
The young ladies of this house are Tartars— 
that’s what they are!” 

Of course it was not tight te stand there and 
encourage the servant to gosei Constance 
knew thir, and turnefl away without a reply; 
bat Lena was not to be put offeo. 

“T thought l’d give you a piece of advice, 
miss,’ she went on confidentially, “ whether 
you thank me for ft or not—for it will put you 
on your guard—and that is, look out for Colonel 
North, He's a young man that often visits here; 
and if he should chance to meet you in the 
grounds and make the remark, ‘Who is that 
pretty young girl?’ you'd geb sent off at once. 
Now, mind, I'm telling you to put you on your 
guard,” 

“Thank you,” replied Constance. “I shall 
remember what you have said, and take good care 
to keep out of Colonel North’s way.” 

After luncheon Constance was called to Mrs. 
Carter’s boudoir. 

"Did you ever design a ball costume, Miss 
Christie?” she asked. “ My daughtersare in quite 
& dilemma over thelre, Hach has been pre- 
sented with a new pale green silk of exactly the 
same shade. As you ees, one is a branette, the 
other a blonde, Can you assist me in deciding 
how we can arrange them both to look 
becoming?” 

“Th is a beautiful shade of green,” replied Con- 
stance. ‘'’ Miss Irene’s dark beauty would be 
greatly enhanced by an overdress of rose-pink lace 
caught up here and there with shining gems. 
Your other daughter, actording to my taste, 
would look best with simple garnitures of white 
lace and pearis,” 

Both girls locked up in pleased surprise, their 
angry brows clearing. If their mother’s 
companion could design costumes like these*for 
them, she was worth keepiog, even if she was 
pretty. They could keep her well out of sight; 
no one would eee her, and all would be well, 

"T should not like Colonel North to see her,” 
said Irene, 

** Nor should I like handsome Harold L:xmore 
to see her,” returned Jone, flushing, 

“What is Harold Lexmore to you ?” sneered 
Irene. ‘‘ Doeen’t everybody who knows him 
know that he was head and ears in love with that 
Winnie Kinder, aud that they were as good as | 





engaged long before his father died }”” 


‘Then why doesn’t he marry her, if he thioks 
so much of her as you would have me believe ’” 
cried Ione. “ He is his own master ; he has oniy 
himself to please. I tell you, Irene,”’ sha went. 
on, excitedly, ifever there was an engagement. 
ketween them, [t was broken off when he went- 
abroad, otherwise he would have taken her with 
him as his bride.” ; 

** What makes you think so 1” asked Irene, 

The anewer to [rene’s question never left Ione’s 
lips; for, glancing up, she saw Oonatance, the 
new companion, stauding, pale and white and 
trembling, on the threshold, looking at her with 
frightened eyes, 


OHAPTER XXII. 


Constance had caught jusb two words of that. 
conversation—" Harold Lexmore.” The name 
fell upon her ears with an electric shock, Was 
she nwake, or waa she dreaming ? ’ A2n2 

“No, no; it must have been a mistake,” she 
thought, ‘My ears deceived me. The branches 
of the cheetnut-trees, the songs of the birds, and 
the musical ripple of the brookist, seem to- 
murmar for evér the name of my lost love,” 

Ione Carter gave a guilty start. 

“ How long have you been atandivg there, Mise 
Chriatio?” she asked, ‘You ehould hive 
knocked—given us an intimation of your p 
sen ’ 


ce. 

And her. pale face glowed with haughty dis- 
pleasure, 

"The door was open; I did not see that the 
roora was occupied until I had crossed the thres- 
hold,” replied Constance. 

“Tam glad to know that you were not eaves. 
dropping.” ; 

And ebe turned away without s glance ab the 
white face of the girl she had wounded so cruelly 
and unnecessarily, 

"Shall you take Mies Christie to the ball to- 
night ?” asked Jone, when Constance had quitted 
the pink-and-gold boudoir where the sisters sat, 
OF course it would be an awful risk, but we 
shall need her so badly to rearrange the drapings 
of our dresses after we get there.” 

“ I suppose I shall have to take her,” returned 
Trene ; “and Iam angry enough at being com- 

lied to do so, If Colonel North, who is a 
Sedat: westhiped: were to sce her, there's no 
knowing what might happen.” 

Constance’s heart gave a great throb of delight 
when she was informed that she was to acccm- 
pany the Misses Carter to the grand ball, 

Constance had never been to # ball in all her 
life ; she had seen no galetyY whatever, except 
that few months of her tojourn at Loexoitre 
Hall, and that had been of the quletest kicd, 
owing to the major’s long illness, 

Therefore, a ball, the firat she had ever seen, 
was an event in the girl's life, True, she woyld 
not be permitted to enter the ball-room, butshe 
was to view the guests from the grand stairway 
as they paseed into the supper-room, 

A room had been set apart for the use of the 
maids who had come to assist their mistresses 
with their toilets, 

These young persons preferred gorsiping with. 
each other to observing the guests, eo Constance 
stood alone in that vast assemblage, looking wist- 
fully down upon the gay throng from her nock. 
amid the roses on the staircase. 

For the firet time in her life something like re- 
bellion against her fate rose in her heart, 

Hitherto she had never dreamed thab sych 
passionate longings slept in her soul. The girt 
felt as though she stood outside the gates of 
paradise, She heard the delicious dance-music 
as the band played the witching strains of 
“Dream Faces,” dainty feet keeping time to ib. 

Constance longed and listened yntil ft was 
time for the banquet, and then she took up her 
station behind the great statue of Venus with the 
group of crimson flowers, 

Ah, what a picture it made!—besutifal faces, 
flashing jewels, the gleam of satins and silk 
men and laughing, fair-faced women, 

a the light “r on og Po es, 
perfumed air stirr ntly as they ! 
be one of those, to B sa in the abt, the fra- 
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grance, the jewels, the silvery laughter, to see 
the handsome faces of the men brighten at her 
emile, to know their hauds trembled at her 
touch—ah, that was life! 

There was never a girl more disconsolate than 
herself. Thre Peri who stood outside of the 
locked gates of Paradise was surely not more 
desolate. 

In all that crowd of girlish faces there was 
mone 80 fair as her own. Constance had seen 
Irene Carter, gorgeous {n her rose-lace, green silk 
end flaming jewels, pass by, leaning upon the 
arm of a tall, handsome, -looking young 
ae Nga she knew that he must be Colonel 

ort 

Constance was quite unsophisticated, yet even 
she conld see that ib was Irene who was in love 
with Colonel North, fnstead of the gallant 
colonel beirg in love with her. 

So they passed on—the beautiful women and 
brave men, the light of the jewels, the sheen of 
the satin dresses, and the fragrant odour of the 
rosea they wore—passed on to the supper-room, 
ieaving Constance alone—alone with her passion- 
ate heart on fire. 

Was it right, was it just, that she should be so 
ear yeteo far? Her warm, sensitive, pleavure- 
ecking nature was aroused ; her heart was still 
beating to the echo of that dreamy music. Why, 
oh, why was she shut ont from all this } 

She stood on the landing that was covered with 
crimson velvet ; below her was a scene of warm, 
bright lights pega the mots Soveres with 
pictures, an cold, uns thetic stati 
da the alcoves about her. date oe 

A large mirror was in one of the panels of the 
wall, Constance stole eoftly, wistfully,-up to it, 
#2290 in its depths, then a little sobbing laugh 
teli from her crimeon lips. ; 

“My face ia as fair as any of them,” she sighed. 
“Yet I might have been very plain or very ugly 
for allthe good it does me. No ove cares for 
me; Iam alone In this great cold world,” 

She turned away from the gilded mirror with 
a vigh, turned from the reflection of the lovely 
fresh young face, the scarlet lips, cheeks with 
-eoft pearly bloom, dark, wondrous eyes, aud regal 
Uttle head crowned with masses of nut-brown 
waving hair. 

Who cared whether a poor little paid companion 
was pretty or not ? 

Then from the window near where she stood 
¢#he gaw the moonlight lying clear and white on 
the gronnds outside, casting quaint shadows on 
the grassand on a miniature silvery lake, 

The branches of the trees seemed like giant 
hands waving to her to come out among them, 
the graceful, mystical weird shadows had a strange 
attraction for her, Her heart was beating, the 
thrill of music had paseed like the fire of fever 
through her veins, 

“TI will go out,” ahe sald ; “that will cool my 
bead and bring me to my senses.” 

There was no one to ase her or notice what ehe 
did ; and, unobserved, she passed out of the eide 
dogg that led into the gardens, and sat down on a 
raétic beach by the miniature silver lake bor- 
dered by waviog ferns, 

Agata she heard the sweet dance-muaic floating 
throug’ the night.aic. Constance felt alone—so 
tertibly alone; it seemed wonderful to her that, 
within so short a distance, girls of her own age 
were enjoying themselves, were laughing happily, 
followed by admiring glances, and whispered 
tender words. 

Suddenly voices sounded on her ears, and, 
turging hastily around, Constance eaw two figures 
approaching the spot where she eat, and at a 
gisnce she saw tharthey were Irene Carter and 
Colonel North. 

They stopped beneath the drooping branches 
of q lemon tree—20 near the spot where Constance 
6at she could not help but hear the words that 
fell from thelr lips, 

_It was impossible to leave, for they stood 
directly in the path, cutting off her retreat ; so 
Coftjtance shrunk back still further into the 
. ow of the palms, waiting until they should 

2. 

Fora moment Irene Carter and her companion 
stood by the little lake without uttering a word. 
It isa lovely night,” murmured Irene. “The 





eoft, bright light, the perfume of the flowers, and 
the soft strains of music that float dreamily out 
to us here, fill my soul with delight, Are you 
not touched by their beauty, Colonel?” and she 
turned her dark eyes upon him, leaning slightly 
upon his strong right arm, 

“ Yes,” he suswered, 

When did a man ever resist the temptation of a 
lovely face on a moonlight night? His hand 
closed over her white, jewelled one, and in the 
next moment he was saying, huekily : 

“Tt is just such nights as these, filled with ro- 
mance and poetry, that awaken a bachelor’s heart 
to a full realisation of how Jonely life Is for him 
after all, and alonging for a home and a sweet 
wife of his own,”’ 

Irene Carter's white hand trembied in his clasp, 
and she leaned a@ )ittle more heavily yet coyly 
against hisarm. Her heart beat with a throb- 
bing sense of triumph. 

She knew what was coming ; the next words 
that would leave the lips of the handsome mil- 
lionaire colonel would be, " Will you be my wife, 
Irene {” 

She was dying to end the suspense ; but she 
must not eay *' Yee” too quickly, lest he might 
think her too easily won. She bad always heard 
that men are more anxious to win those whom 
they are not sure they can get. 

What a triumph was in store for her! Already 
she could imagine herself crying out gaily, the 
firat moment she found herself alone with her 
mother and sleter: ‘‘ Congratulate me; I have 
won the golden prize! On the morrow all the 
girls of my acquaintance will go mad with envy 
and jealousy when they hear that Colonel North 
has to me,” 

“A bachelor’s Nfe must be Icnely indeed,” she 
murmured. ‘‘I have often wondered if they 
are contented, shut out from the sweet influences 
of home life and lrome ties.” 

© They are very miserable, judging from my 
own experience,” he answered, hastily, “and they 
often long for home ties and a loving wife.” 

Another moment of suspense for Irene, and 
deep silence ; then, clasping her hand more closely 
and drawing nearer to her, he asked, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion,— 

"Would you care, Irene, to share—— Will 
you be my——-” 

Suddenly he stopped short, the sentence upon 
his lips but half-spoken. He had seen the leaves 
of the palm-trees, scarcely ten fest from him, 
flutter, and from a rustic bench that had been 
concealed fn their shadow, a young girl had 
started up in confusion snd dismay. 

For a moment her face was turued full toward 
Colonel North in the bright moonlight that was 
as white and clear as noonday-—the mosb won- 
drously beautiful face that hia eyes had ever 
rested on—a face as lovely as ever poet or painter 
eaw in their dreams; largo, dark, startled eyes, 
that sent a strange, mad throb to his heart, and 
the words that he had intended to utter to Irene 
Carter died on his lips—ho stood before her like 
one stricken dumb. A fair face that had flashed 
across his path like a meteor had changed the 
current of two lives. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Tar brooding silence deepened ; the leaves of 
the lemon-tree stirred in the night wind ; the 
subtle odour of the Jaburnum blossoms seemed to 
riee up and enfold the two who etood silently by 
the fountain ; but the sentence half-apoken and 
so suddenly broken off, was never fi 

The strange silence w irksome to Irene 
Carter. Why did he not the eweet sentence 
that he had brought her oud there among the 
odorous flowers and the moonlight to listen to? 
Why did he look away over the distant hills with 
such a strange expression on his fac 

How was she to know that in a single instant 
his heart, “the inconstant heart of man,” had 
swerved from its course, and for a fair face that 
had crossed hia path at the very moment the 
words were on his lips ! 

Trene Carter was not a girl to lose an offer of 
marriage thus easily. Had he changed his mind, 


and that, too, when the all-important words were 
half-uttered? It must be eo. 

It was a situation that called for immediate 
action. Irene was equal to the emergency. There 
must be no coy hesitancy now, or the handsome 
millionaire would slip through her fagers. 

“Tt is chilly out here,” stammered the colonel. 
“Shall we go back again into the ball-room ?” 

“No; it Is too plessaut here,” murmured 
Irene. ‘'Thememory of this beautiful night will 
linger in my mind for ever.” 

He laughed uneasily—s way he had when he 
did not know exactly what answer to make. 

“But I interrupted you,” she breathed softly, 
and with an attempt ad coyness. “ You were 
asking me if I would sahare——” 

She stopped short with well-feigned girlish 
confusion, 

Of course he could not help finishing the half- 
= sentence now; she knew that perfectly 
well, 

The colonel proved a good fencer, however. He 
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had changed his mind about asking her to marry 
him. Yet he must get out of In some way, 

“ Ab, pardon me, Mies Irene,” he eaid, “ When 
the words were half. uttered, 2 sudden conviction 
came to me that what I intended to ask for might 
not please you. \t might look like monopolixing 
your agreeable society if I asked you if you 
would share the pleasure of the next waltz with 
me,” 

Something very like a hysterical scream broke 
from Irene Carter's lips. She knew quite as 
well as he did that he had turned off the proposal 
with skilful adroitness. Yet it had come upon 
her so suddenly in the very moment of her 
triumph that it dazed her. She could not com- 
prehend that she had lost him. The thoughd 
wae maddening. 

“Are you quite sure that was the question 
you intended asking me!” she said, breathlessly, 
with white, parched lips, ‘ What has our con- 
vergation, the loneliness of a bachelor’s life and 
this longing for bome ties, to do with the next 


Pa 


dance ? 


“ Dances and bachelora’ Hves are identical,” he 
eaid, blushing uneasily under her steady, breath- 
lews gaze. “ There is nothing in the world more 
pleasing to me than a waltz with you, Missa Car- 
ter—pardon me for saying so. Yet the truth 
should never be looked upon as flattery. Your 
waltzing is the poetry of motion ;” and he bowed 
low over the hand that lay trembling on his arm 
in order to hide his confusion, 

In that moment Irene knew well that she had 
lost him, but she knew not what had come be- 
tween her and a fortune. 

Without waiting for a reply to hie words, the 
colonel drew Irene’s white hand through his 
— and moved hastily forward towarda the grand 


“I will take her back to the ball-room, then 
come back and find out for myself who that 
divine face belongs to,” he told himeelf, 

And, bitterly chagrined, Irene Carter was 
obliged to permit him to lead her back to the 
glittering ball-room with the words unuttered 
that would have made her the handsome million- 
alre’s betrothed, 

The coloue! was secretly delighted when a 
partner came up requesting the pleasure of danc- 
{og the lancers with Irene, 

| shall take the opportunity of enjoying a 
cigar,” the colonel whispered, ‘* You will not 
forget, Mies Irene, that our waltz comes next!” 

No, it was not likely that she could forget it. 

A moment later Colonel North was out in the 
fragrant, moonlit garden again. Surely the beau- 
tiful vision bad not vanished so soon. 

With hurried steps he walked down the labur- 
num-bordered path to the fountain again, and 
there he saw the object of hie search—a young 
girl with a face like a Clytie and a slender, lissom 
form seated on a rustic bench among the lemon 
eprays and crimeon roses. 

Her face was turned toward him, and he saw 
ad a glance that it was more gloriously beautiful 
than he had at first supposed it to be; oval in 
contour, with a low browand dark eyes, red coral 
lips, eyes full of veiled fire, dark, stormy and 
paesionate ; not the face of a commonplace girl ; 
not s face with a common story in it. Looking 
an ft one felt sure that to such a one there would 
fall no ordinary fate. 

Her scarf was entangled in the branches. She 
wae trying to extricate it, 

Constance uttered a little cry as the tall figure 
stepped out of the moonlight and stopped before 
her, bowing profoundly, 

“Will you permit me to assist you, miss?” 
he said, “I am taller than you. Rather than 
destroy this bit of Jace, we must break the branch 
that has entangled it ;” and without waiting for 
a reply, he took the filmy scarf from Constance’s 
hand and commenced to unwind it from among 
the branches where the sportive breeze had tossed 
and held one end of it captive. 

“Man mekes his own opportunities or mars 
them,” the handeome, dasbing colonel said to 
hineeif, ‘ This is mine, and I will take it,” 

There was no blueb, no flutter of gratified 
vanity, ro attempt at the least flirtation as Con- 
stance handed him the other end of the scarf. 


It was only natural that be should pretend to 
find the task of extricating the filmy bit of lace 
from its entanglement more difficult than it 
really was, 

“I thank you, sir,” she said as he handed it 
to her at last with another low bow, and turned 
to go. 

** Do not go just yet,” exclaimed the colonel. 
“ You were out here enjoying the calm beauty of 
the night. Do not let me frighten you away, I 
would rather leave you at once than prevent you 
from enjoying ft.” 

“J am not frightened,” sald the girl, slowly; 
“but I must go into the house.” 

“You have not been danciug this evening; I 
have not seen you in the ball-room.” Then he 
looked at her dress, so plain and simple-—dotted 
Swiss muslin—and it occurred to him that she 
was not In ball-room attire; she could hardly be 
a visitor, “ Pardon my curiosity, but are you 
visiting here?” he asked. “ How is it you are 
not in the ball-room enjoying yourself like the 
rest of the young ladies in yonder }” 

Constance laughed, and he, the experienced 
man of the world, distinguished something very 
like a sob in it, 

“Tam not a visitor, I am not an invited guest 
at the ball; I am Mrs, Carter’s companion ; I 
am here to help her daughters with their dresses, 
My name is Constance Christie.” 

The colonel was too well-bred to utter the ex- 
clamation of surprise that rose to his lips. Only 
a companion, this beautiful, graceful girl! Was 
there ever @ queen more graceful or more dainty ? 
He knew im an instant why Mrs, Carter's 
daughters had not allowed her to enter the ball- 
room ; she was by far too lovely ; they could 
tell that their mother’s companion would out- 
shine them. 

“ You would like to dance?” he asked, twirl- 
ing his moustache thoughtfully with his white 
fingers, 

* Ab, yes, so much |” sighed Constance, 

It was bard to be shut out from the brightnese 
and music when one’s whole soul longed for it. 

The handsome colonel laughed. Balls, dancing 
attendance upon pretty girls, and all amusements 
in general were beginniug to pall upon him; he 
was surieited, The enthusiasm in her voice 
amueed him greatly. 

“What if I were able to gratify that intense 
lopging, Miss Christie 1” he sald, laughingly. “I 
think I can manage it if you do not po yore your- 
self too timid to consent to my plan 

Constance looked up into the “smailing face in 
wonder. What could he mean } 

“The hostess is my aunt,” he * explained ; 
“therefore I am what may be termed a pri- 
vileged person here. So, if you wish to dance, 
you shall, They are playing a waltz now. You 
shall be my partuer, Come, Miss Christie.” 

Constance drew back. 

“J thank you for your kindness, but I—I 
would not dare to go into the ball-room with 
you. Miss Irene and Miss Jone would be so 
terribly displeased,” 

“ You need not care that for Miss Jrene’s or 
Miss Ione’s opinion,” he sa’d, snapping his 
fingers impstiently, ‘If they say anything 
about it, just refer them to me,” 
| “You do not understand,” said Constance, 
| slowly, yet looking with all a young girl’s ardent, 
| wistful longing toward the glittering ball-room. 
"T am only a paid dependent. If I were to 
offend the young ladies, it would cost me my 
position.” 

**There are always much better ones to be 
found,” be returned, quickly, looking with ir- 
tense admiration down at the beautiful face on 
which the moonlight fell. 

**No,” said Constance, “I must refuse your 
kind offer ; 1 must etay here.” 

‘ Then, inthe language of Ruth, ‘here wil) I 
stay also,’’’ returned the colonel. ‘I would 
rather stay out here among the roses than go 
back to the ball-room. Can you guess why?” 

* J enn guess why!” cried a voice fairly con- 
vulsed with rege behind them. The nexhb moment 
Irene Carter confronted them, 


(To be continued. ) 
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FACETIZ. 


Mrs. A.: ‘Did you have a good time at the 
sewing: class?” Mra, Be: Ob, only sew sew.’ 

Youre Lavy (hurriedly): “I want a novel— 
eomething popular,” Book Clerk (briskly) : “ Yes, 
misa, What sort— wicked or vapid ae 

‘TI see by the posters that Footlights, the 
tregedian, travels under his wife's management.” 
‘So do most men, only they don’t advertise it.” 


Mrss D,: “I’m going to put on @ mask, and 
go as Cinderella's ugly sister.” Mrs. C.: ‘Bat 
why » mask ?” 


Grace: “ Harold, why did pa call that Mr. 
Blowbard a liar?” Harold: ‘ ‘Cos he’s smaller 
than pa!” 

Waar requires more philosophy than taking 
thipgs as they come? Parting with things as 
they go. 

WILLIE : 
my brain was on fire.” 
ssy tothat?” Willie: 
blow it out.” 

Orp Mittyuns: “Young man, my daughter 
tells me you kissed her last night.” Percival 
Tootles: ‘*Well, if she wants to go bragging 
about it, that’s her privilege.” 

“At what age does a man really begin to 
feel the welght of years?” “aually on his 
twenty-first Birthday : and it takes the sensa- 
tion at least four or five years to wear off.” 

“Don't cry!” he entreated. Then he per- 
ceived that her handkerchief was edged with the 
most exquisite lace, “ Don’t weep!” he sali, 
correcting himself, 

Wire (trying on new season’s hate): ‘See 
Jear ; which is the most becoming, the one at 
forty or the one at fifty shillings?” Husband : 
“ Wait till I look in my purse.” 

Lapy (to shopman): I want to look at som 
thing that would bea suitable birthday gitt for r 
my husband.” Shopman; ‘' Yes, madam; 
something cheap, I s’pose +” 

Mrs. Coun : nn , who is dat in de front 
room mit papal” Ikey: “A divinity student 
looking for a furnished room.” Mrs. Cohn: 
‘* Tkey, go oud by der hall undt vissle a bymn,” 

“Do you remember our first quarrel, dearest ?” 


““'T told her my love was 80 great that 
harlie: “ What didshe 
“Told me I had better 


“Yes, love.” “I said you were just as mean as 
you could be.” “I belleve you did.” ‘' Ob, 
William, how mistaken I was.” 
“Wait, father,” exclaimed the prodigal son, 
ae he made his-appearance at the family reside, 
“are you ready to kill the fatted éalf?” ‘* No,” 


— the old man, grimly, * I think Ili let you 
ve. » 

Miss Antiqur : ‘' There is such a d. ficult scene 
in the second act.” Friend : ‘' What is it?” Mies 
Antique: “The hero tells me that he never 
oved until he met me, and I have to look as if I 
believed were 

Prown: ‘ That young fellow cays he is a 
college graduate, but I don’t believeit.” Jones : 
“Why not?” Brown: ‘Ob, I tried bim last 
night, and he didn’t know the first thing about 
nap.” 

Tue Visrror; “ And what are you going to 
meke of him?” Mamma: ‘‘I wand him to be 
philanthropist,” ‘‘ Why, there’s no money in 
that.” “ But all the philanthropists have been 
very rich,” 

Sue: ‘The thing that surprises me is that I 
didn’t diecover how hopeless a fool you were be- 
fore we were married.”’ He :‘" Wel), you have 
only yourself to blame for it, J oeked you in 
plain English to be my wife.” 

A man who was ignorant of music, and of 
social ways ae well, took his ecn Tcmi to a concert, 
Said he, during ‘the performance of a duet: 

mt ye see, Tom, now it’s getting late, they’ Te 
singing two at a time, so as to get done sooner,’ 

“You are like a peach,” he sighed wistfully. 
The ‘waiden hung her head demurely for » few 
minutes, while a warm blush spread over her 
fair blonde face, “I—I *"d—rather be a pear,” 
che answered, tremulously. 


Mamma: “Sb, Johnny! You must not in- 
terrupt paps in the middle of a sentence.” Papa: 
‘He doesn’t. He never lets me get as far as 


that.” 
Envrror : “ You live in a buarding-houee, don’t 
you?” Paragraphic: ‘‘I do.” Editor: “ How 


is it we never get any tough-spring: chicken jokes 
from you?” Paragraphic: ‘‘ They can’s afford 


| don’t know. 





chickens where I board. 1 write hash jokes,” 

Sue: “ Does the fact that I have money make 
any difference to’ you, dearest?” He: "Of 
course [t does, my own, It is such a comfort to 
know that if I should die you would be provided | = 
for.” “But suppose I should die?” Then I 
should be provided for.” 

‘Tr is customary to remember the waiter, 
sir,” said the waiter, as the guest wus about to 
take his leave without feeing bim, ‘ Oh, rest 
easy,” said the guest, “TI shall not forget you. 
The next time I come I shall have another 
walter, or I lunch elsewhere.” 

“T am writing a letter congratulating a f: fend 
on his engagement,” sald Tenepot to his bachelor 
partoer. “Can you think of an appropriate 
quotation for me to putin?” ‘* Yes,” ‘* What 
is itt” ‘© Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,’’ 

Hx (ecetatically): ‘ Miss de Peyster promised 





A FrexcaMaNn went to an American and said 
to him: “ What a polar bear!’? The American 
answered: ‘‘What does a polar bear do? I 
Why, he sits on the ice.” “ Sits 
on zee ice?” “Yes,” said the American ; 
" there is nothing else to sit on,” ‘* Vell, vat he 
“What does he a'sodot Why, he 
** Kate fish—sita on zee ice and eate 
fish? Then I not accept.” ‘ Why, what do you 
mean? You don’t accept? What do you 
mean?” ‘Oh, non, non, I does not accept. EF 
was invite to be a polar bear toa funeral " 











last night to marry me.” She (calmly): “I 
congratulate you.” He: “ You don’t seem to be 
surprised.” She: “No, I can’t say that! am. 
I heard her say yesterday that she had made up | 
her mind to have a husband before the year was | 
out, and that almost any old thing would do.” =| 
A rouse man was walking with some mates 
along the principal street of a small country 
town, when, catching sight of a girl with bright 
red hair, and thin ing to make himself look 
smart before his mates, he said: ' Excuse me, 
mits, your head’s on fire.” The girl turned | 
round and quietly replied: ‘‘ Oh, never mind ; ; 
there’s water enough in yours to put it out,” 
The young man did not wait to say good-night. 








Tue Avnval Report just eened of the Bi kbeck 
Building Society provides interesting reading. It 
states that during the financial year just clored 
the total receipts have reached the large eum of 
£18,967,010, exceeding by more than ove-and-a- 
half million pounds the total receipts of all the 
other Incorporated end Un-incorporated Building 
Societies in the United Kingdom—numbering 
2625—as shown by the Chief Registrar’s Return, 

recented to Parliament on the 23rd April )ast.. 

e balance of assets in excess of liabilities 
amounts to £400,186 162, 4d, The total essete 
are £9513641, During the past year, 2538 
members bave joined the Society, whilst 2.212 
Current Accounts, ard 7,173 Deposit Accounts 
have been cpened, making a total of 11,923 New 
Accounts. The Shareholders now cn the Register 
number 12,760; Current Accounts, 17,818 ; and 
Deposit Accounte, 48919 ; moking a total of 
79497 accounts now open, Since its eetablish- 
ment, the Society has returned to the Share- 
holders and De ypositors were than one hundred 
and eighty milliors, the whole smount having: 
been repaid upon demand, The amount edvanced 
to Borrowers has been £3 225.315, ard the 
amount of Interest and Bonus paid to Investors 
and Depositors is vpwards of three millions 
sterling, the exact figures beirg £3 057 33%. 
There is uo doubt that this useful Society pro- 
vides the best and eafest eecurity to the smal) 
investor. 











friend strongly advised me to try 


I did so, and a most remarkable 
place. 
brought from death to life. 
hundreds of your Pills.” 


ALL SUFFERERS 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
MACH, BILIOUSNESS, 





M:R.SMITH. 


LAY PREACHER, of BRACEBRIDGE, LINCOLN, 


writes :—‘‘ Awhile ago I was taken region d ill and suffered 
most severely from pain in the stomach arising from 


INDIGESTION," 


I summoned my Doctor, but he failed to give any 9 ict 


from 





A 


Pace Wooneoen's Winn Pitts, 


change for the better took 


I thought I was marked for death, but I have been 
I have been the means of se slling 


INDIGESTION, 
WIND on the STO- 
SICK HEADACHE, 


PALPITATION of the HEART, &c., should avail 
themselves of this mest excellent medicine. 


170,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 


The WIND PILLS being PURELY VEGETABLE 
TASTELESS, MILD and TONIC in their action, 


he 


may 


taken with perfect safety by the most delicate of either sex. 
All Vendors 4/ /44 and .2/9. 
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* Wuew the Court is at Balmoral, two extra 
érains, called Queen's messenger trafas, are put 
on epecially to bear despatches to Her Majesty 
from London. 

Petnorss Henry or Batrgysena will, on 

the 31a» of this month, place the foundation- 
stone of the eleventh block of houses of the 
ftoyal Nationsl Hospital for Consumption ab 
Ventnor. 
“A special newspaper {is printed for the 
4 uperor of Austétia every day. Init nothing is 
allowed to appear that refers personally to bia 
Mijssty, whether of aa uncompliimentary nature 
or the reverse, 

Tr is just forty-one years since the Queen held 
dior fires review ab Aldershot, when she rode an 

entire" charger, and wore a scarlet tunic with 
bread blue sash, and a hat trimmed with large 
white military cock's feathera. 

Tus Duchess of Kent, the Queen's mother, 
spoke Kaglish fluently, but with a decided 

iarmai accent, during the last forty years of 
her life. When the Duchess came ti England 
fa 1818, after her marriage to the Duke of Kent, 
she spoke always in French when in company, 
but she very quickly picked up her English. 

THe Empress of Austria rises every morning 
at half-past four during her stay at Schwalbach, 
and at five she takes her bath (the attendanta av 
the bath-house naving consequently to get up at 
three o'clock in order that everything may be 
ready), while breakfast is eerved at six, aud at 
seven her Majesty goes out for a two hours’ walk 
in the wooda, 

On Feiday, the 30ch inst, the Prince of Wales 
will proceed to Portsmouth, where he is to join 
the Royal yacht Osborne, which wiil convey him 
to Cowes, His Royal Highness fe to atay ia the 
Solent during the Cowes Regatta week, after 
which he will procead to Homburg for his annual 
course of waters, aad on leaving thera he is to go 
to Copenhagen, on a visii to the King and Queen 
of Denmark, where the Princess of Wales and 
Princess Victoria, and Prince and Princess Charles 
of Denmark are to arrive either on Jaly 29th or 
August Sth. 

Parcess Caantes or Denmark and Princess 
Vicooria of Walea have just had two pretty 
summer blouses made alike in fancy red-white- 
and-blue silk, trimmed with lacs and cream- 
coloured lace aod embroidery. The back Js 
plain and close-fitting, extending to the waist 
only, it being cut without a centre back seam, 
and joined by two side pieces, while the front is 
mounted upon a tight-fitting lining darted to fit 
the figure, ‘he material of the lefo front is cut 
out like the lining front, while the right material 
front is cut very full, being double-breasted, and 
gathered in several rows very full in centra of 
front, the fulness falllug at the waist. Tae 
blouse fastens first in centre of front, and after- 
ward at the left side from shoulder to waist, 
where {b is trimmed witha double frill of the 
material headed with embroidery. A wide frill 
of lace falls from beneath the frill of the material, 
aud the neck is completed by an upright collar 
trimmed with roll collar section, which is wholly 
re-covered with lace, The sleeve is abaped with 
a sepsrate upper aad under, trimmed with a full 
epaulette frili on the shoulder, a frill of lace fall- 
ing from beneath the epaulette, and thus simu- 
lating @ second epaulette, A dcuble frill of 
fabric, eurmounted by a single row of embroidery, 
finishes the wrist, and the waisa is completed by 
a draped band fastening at the left side, 

Discretink in the German Army is very strict, 
Not long ago the Empress, returotng from a walk 
with o lady-in-waiting, was stopped at the park 
gate by a sentry, who refused to let her enter. In 
vain she represeuted she was the Empress; the 
soldier said he did not know her, and could not let 
her page till he could get someone to identify her. 
This was eventually done by another soldier, and 
only then did the sentry allow hia Sovereign's 
consoré to enter her own gates, Toe man has 
sincs had a special message from the Emperor 
highly approving bis steady adherence to orders. 





Onir one person in fifteen has perfect eyes. 

Haury a-MILLION clerks are employed in 
London. 

Onz-Etcnra of the entire population of Great 
Britain live within the mits of London. 

Tux growth of nails on the left hand requires 
eight or ten days longer than those on the right. 

Tug largest bronze atatue in existence is at St. 
Petersburgh. It represents Peter the Great, and 
weighs # hundred tons, 

A quart of oysters contaias, on the average, 
about the same quantity of active nutritive sub- 
stance as a quart of milk, or a pound of very lean 
beef, or a pound and a half of fresh codfish, or 
two-thirds of a pound of bread, 

Tne weight of the earth is five and one-half 
times that which a globe of water of the same 
size would possess, Its weight fo tons is six 
thousand million million millions, This number 
may be written with @ figure 6, followed by 
twenty-one zeros, 





GEMS. 


A person too old to learn is also too old to 
teach, 

NorHina equals travel as a means of destroying 
local prejudice and communicating knowledge of 
the world. 

Hove is the mainspring of humen action ; fafth 
seala our lease of immortality ; and charity and 
love give the passport to the soul’s true and laat- 
ing happiness, 

Common senee, in one view, fs the most un- 
common sense, While it is extremely rare in 
possession, the recognition of ft is universal. All 
men foelit, though few men have it, 

Porrrenzss is @ kind of anmathetic which en- 
velops the asperities of our character so that 
other people will not be wounded by them. We 
should never be without [t, even when we contend 
with the rude, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bakep Bawanas—The skins should be re- 
moved, and the fruit sprinkled generously with 
brown sugar. They should thea be placed in a 
buttered tin or pie dish, and baked until soft, 
Serve cold, around blancmange. 

Baxep Asraraaus —Boil the asparagus until 
tender ; cutin small pieces and putin a well- 
buttered deep pie plate, Break several eggs on 
top. Dot the eggs with bits of butter and 
eprinkle with salt and a bit of pepper, Bake in 
a hot oven until the eggs are cooked and serve at 
once. 

Ravpars and Rice Poppryc.-—Wipe and cut 
the young rhubarb as for a pie; pub a little 
butter {nto s deep ple-dish, then a layer of 
rhubarb, then a deep layer of plain boiled 
rice, scatter ugar thickly over, then have 
another layer of rhubarb, and so on till the dish 
is full. Soatter breadcruinbs on the top and bake 
in a moderate oven, Serve cold with custard or 
cream. 

Srrawperry Farrrers, — Strawberry fritters 
may be made from the preserved fruib when the 
fresh berries are not in market, Use large berries, 
washed, stemmed, and placed ona cloth to dry. 
Make a batter with two eggs, whites and yolks 
beaten together, four tablespoonfule of milk, a 
plece of butter the size of a walnut, a pinch of 
salt, and a ecanh teaspoonful of baking powder 
mixed ja about a cap of flour, Drop ia the 


batter two or threo berries at a time, taking out 
at once in a large spoonfal to cook quickly in very 
hot oil, Send to the table hot, and dusted 
thickly with powdered sugar. 





Art her wedding the Queen held a good-sized 
bag, from which she drew twelve gold bracelets 
—one each for her bridesmaids. 

Att the fish deserted the Splthead waters 
during the Naval Review, on account of the 
number of boats present and the firing of guns. 

To prevent lovers of the weed from using 
tobacco too frequently, a new pouch has been 
invented which has a time-lock fitted in its cover 
to prevent its opening except at stated times. 

A vosstzr's skin when shedding splits down 
the back and comes off in two equal parts,. The 
tail slips out of the shell like a finger out of a 
glove. . ‘ 

Tue willow is one of the most adaptabie of 
plants. A willow switch stuck in the wet ground 
will almost invariably take root and become & 
tree. ~ 

Sranrzows are very much like some human 
beings. <2 so much yanity that they 
will gaze at plumage in mirrors by the hour 
if not disturbed. 

A FRESHLY caught fish has red gills, while 
those of one nob ‘recen’ 6 are paler in 
colour, or of a dark Dishonest dealers, 
to make stale fish seem fresh, put beef blood on 
their gills. ; 

A pacuntarity noticed by the keepers of the 
London Zo is that bad weather affects lions just 
as ib does human beings, A rainy day will make 
them limp and listless, and a glimpse of sunshins 
makes them happy as crickets. 

Tux Victoria Lily of Guiana hasa circular leat 
from six to twelve feetin diameter. Itis turaed 
up at the edge like s tray, and cin support, 
according to its size, from one hundred to three 
hundred pounds, 

Ix Japan don’t throw flowers or wreaths 
ab an actor. ey give him a drop curtain. 
Every actor of eminence has at leash a donen 
drop curtains made of silk and satin, beautifully 
embroidered and decorated, 

No Turkish beauty is ever thin, for beauty and 
thinness are, according to their way of thinking, 
quite impossible mates. In order, therefore, to 
make themselves pleasingly plump, Turkish 
women eat rose-leaves with butter, 

Tre island of Bornholm, situated in the Baltic, 
acts as a huge magnet. It exerts such an in- 
fluence on the compass that it can cause a vessel 
to turn psreeptibly aside from ite course, The 
effect of this magnetic island is perceptible at a 
distance of 94 miles. 

Every soldier knows that a horse will not step 
on a man intentionally. It is therefore a atan:- 
ing order in the British cavalry that if a trooper 
becomes dismounted he must lie perfectly still. 
If he does this the whole squadron will pass over 
him without injuring him, _ 

A wick can has been designed of such form 
that a milkman with not too many customers 
can uee a bicycle to make hia rounds, The can, 
which fs flab, is made just the size of the frame 
of the bicycle, eo that it fite exactly, and fs 
fastened to the tubing with straps. 

Tux very latest fad among the Parislennes fs 
to carry ® puree or card-case made from theskinof 
a beloved and deceased friend, All the shop-win- 
dows along the boulevards are filled with novelties 
made of tanned buman skin. Theekin differs from 
the tanned hide of other animals only ia that it 
is very finely grained, Its texture is more delicate, 
and it is unusually soft and pliable. Itis stained 
a peculiar shade of green, resembling a piece of 
fine kid. 

Ay explorer recently found in Egypt a bronze 
bow! aud a series of iron tools of forms quite 
unlike any known in Egypt, and they are 
thought to belong to an Assyrian armourer about 
670 B.c. These tools, comprising three saws 
made for pulling, nob pushing, one rasp, one file, 
several chisels aud ferrules, a ecoop- dritl, 
two centre bite, and others, are of the greatest 
value in the his of tools, ax showing several 
formes of an earlier date than was thought 
possible, They are probably of Assyrian origio. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. B.—We have no record, 

Hat.—A minor cannot legally make a will. 
Rora,—You must apply to an artistic expert. 

0. A.—Any surname can be given at any time, 
Brz.—The Tay Bridge fell on December 28th, 187% 
Coxtovs.—Rutland is the smallest county in England. 
aes te imprisonment does not diecharge the 
.] 


Pouzzren,—“ The flesh-pots of Egypt” were coking 
uieneils, 

A 8. 0.—You had better put the whole matter before 
a lawyer. 

. V.—You had better get a lawyer to prepare the 

doeament, 

Farv.—Not unless he has in bis possession property 
so acquired, 
A. M.—The muzzling order applies to all dogs, irre- 
spective of age. 

Juerez.—It may be anything from habitual jocularity 
to mild lunacy. 


L. C.—Wire muzsks must be used under the dog- 
mussiing order, 

Amertious.—-Find out a judicious teacher, and apply 
yourself diligently. 

Axxiovs. —Debt contracted by a woman under age 
cannot be recovered. 

Derenminen.-—A girl of seventeen cannot be obliged 
to return to her home. 

Anno.D.—The Sahara is so named from the Arable 
word signifying “‘ dosert.” ‘ 

Bersy.—To clean a kettle, il! it with potato parin 
and then boil fast till clean. " 2% 

E. W.—Slightly heat the wax, and put it on evenly 
everywhere, and very thin. 

Ixd@dourto.-—A child born at any time after marriage 


of the parents is legitimate. 

Ix Trovste.—-Apply to the clergyman of the parish, 
who can tell you how to act. 

K. G.—The registrar of the district in which you live 
will tell you how to proceed. o 

Dovusrrvt,—Whether it is worth doing depends uw 
the use it may be required for. . si 

LiEWstLys.—Bliezard is a fierce storm of bitter, 
frosty wind and blinding snow.” 

InpiawanT.—Remonstrate first, and, if unavailing, 
apply to your parent or guardian, 

PerriexeD Oxx —There is a fancy just now for old- 
fashioned quatntnames for children. 


Rv.--The Spanish and English unciations of 
‘Don Quixote” are used indifferently. 
Ripa.--Benzine, we think, will remove the stain 
best if soap and water has quite failed. 
E. B.—These books are printed on chesp paper and 
sold by sll booksellers and news agents. 
Montacun.—It is thought to have perished in the 
deatruetion of the temple at Jerusalem. 
Hesnietra.—Oranges and lemons will keep well if 
hung in 9 wire net in a cool and airy place. 
V. E.—Wipe with « cloth dipped in water, to which 
& tablespoontul of turpentine has been added. 
H. 8—It fs legal, provided that no stakes of any 
kind are played for, and that no beta are made. 
©. C.--On the inside of the door of most hotel rooms 
there {s a printed list of rules and regulations. 


Bertiz.—The naval ports are the only places where a 
iad stands & chance of getting a berth on board ship. 

Anaumestative.—There have been instances where 
singers have lost their voices and never recovered them. 

Ipa.—When making frosting in warm weather, set 
poh of the eggs on the ice for ashort time befure 
ming. 

Eacma.—A person of ordinary ca: might make 
great progress in the language hie conte of six 
months, 

Fray KLYN. =A mark in the time of Richard I. was of 
= about two pounds some shillings of our present 

iy. 


¥xeoa.—Patience, rage and determination are 
—— neveasary in life of a literary man or 


Crniesiz,—We should not like to discourage but 
our feeling ts the man is not worthy of your confi. 


TRovBLESOME,—A plastre is twopence halfpeuny. A 
French centime is the tenth of a penny; an Amacioon 
cent a halfpenny. 


B. M. 0.~ Hola face over a bowi of boiling water 
for 9 ti then rub with a tough towel, and the black- 
heads be removed, 


©, O.- Champagne bottles aro best and safest. Fill 
up to the cork, and when corking dip corks with wine 


or brandy before putting in. 

EB. L..--What 4s under the name is prepared in 
many ways; it is eometimes ground up, diluted with 
water, and used 


W. ¥.—The name of that mopveter of brutality, Call 
ban, in Shakespeare's Tempest, 1s supposed to be ana- 
grammatio of Canibal,the old mode of spelling cannibal. 

Constant Reapex.~ If either party be a minor, con- 
sent of parent or guardian ip y. An affidavit 
has to be made before the license is granted. 

Very Axxrovs.—Cancer is not Infectious; there is a 
disposition to regard it 2s hereditary, but it is doubtful 
it there is evidence to justify that, 





A SUMMER-TIME MARINA. 


Ir rocking beat we idly ficat bencath the silver stars, 


Which fash below us lustrous spears, tridents and 


burnished bara, 
While other stars look up a us from out that nether 
sky, 
As me aud ag far away as those which ehine on 
igh. 


Thus we between two firmaments suspended come and 


go 
Absorbing that delightful Aight which gulls and ¢agles 


The silvery ts tale forms grotesque in eddies, dents 
an 

And seem like s{lver cirolets set with iridee-ont pearla. 

Meanwhile the diamond gpray its shower of eparkling 


gems bestows, 
The pg to profuse of purest test each child of Nature 
uows, 


Beneath our prow the babbling waves indulge in many 
88, 

Which lovers promptly imitate on such a night as this, 

While other waters dimple deep and leap with laughing 


volce 
To catch the star-beams and o'er each with gurgling lisp 
rejoice, 


Anon vine fish in happy play eprings up with leap and 
aa 

And round him phosphorescont gems in rarest teauty 
flash. 


Near ed heard the organ tones of surges on the 
eb, 
With gent effects in under tones no music masters 
ea 


As swirl and sweep of mighty waves meke watery hills 


an 
We in — of the deep are rocked by scented 
C4 


‘ 
Abdxe, below, and all around by countless marvels 
mm 
Such as no soul hath fully grasped or greatest artist 
Umaed. , 


Two skies with happy waylfarers suspended thue 
between, 

While water mi less refiect the mighty 

; scene 





Which God and Nature at their best together plannod 
aud wrought, 

Each atom aud each mightiest wave a well-embodied 
thought. 


In such « place earth’s wonderland and marvel kingdom 


Where human beings soar like birds midway between 
two skies, 


With God + as aud God below, and His works all 
around, 
ey Sr marvel thus revealed His mysteries pro- 
ound. 


Ourement.—It is extremely difficult to cbtsin_a 
thoroughly correct pronunciation of French without 
holding intercourse with the natives of that country. 


Avice.—Have you tried to sponge it with warm soapy 
water? If that has failed mix ammonia and water aud 
sponge it with that, half and half ammonia and water. 


Ustevetorep.—You will find exercize with dumb. 
bells most convenient and suitable. You can procure 
them of various weights, to accommodate your strength. 


8. R. I.—You are evidently not only over-feeding 
but giving hiai over-rich food ; considerably lessen ihe 
diet, and you willin a few weeks find an improve. 
ment. 
D. B—It requires a pbysiclan’s knowledge and 
ex to discriminate one disease from another, 
Drug? cannot be administered with impunity by 
ignorant persons, 

Is Disrress.—If your son is bent on going to sea, 
why not let him go’? A voyage or two would y 
disabuse him as to the romance of a seafarivg life, and 


O.vp ReapEa.—If the husband beoomes chargeable to 
the parish, the wife may, if she hay separate property, 
be called upon to contribute towards his suppo:t ta the 
workhouse, 


In Dovet.—Our earnest advice to yon Is to break 
with the parties at once; it would be idle to expect 
confidence or happiuess to result from such a upion as 
you have in contemplation. 


M:va.—Ba thing the eyes with cold water, no$ warm, 
helps to strengthen them ; fill your basin with water, 
open the eyes wide, plunge your face into the liquid, 
that will assist your sight, 


F. 8-—We cannot undertake the responsibility of 
advising you in the matter. You must exercfee your 
own judgment, or take counsel of a judicial personal 
friend, well acquainted with the facts, 


N. D. P.—Being paid quarterly you can insist upon 
receiving three wontks' money when you are dismissed, 
no matter at what period of the quarter the notice of 
dismissal may be served upon you. 


Curimsy.—To wash silk ties, boil balf a pound of 
in a quart of water for an hour, and then strain. 
Wash the ties in this water, keeping them qnite 
straight ; rinse io salted water, and tron while slightly 
damp. 

O. R.—L>mons and oranges are preserved by packing 
them in clean dry sand, sawdust, shavings, straw. bran, 
or any similar substance, eo as to prevent them from 
touching, and to preserve thera from the action of air 
and moisture. 


ImMPatiext Jem —Weo would advise you to defer your 
marrtage unti! you are in a position to properly support 
a wife. The lady is right in objecting to her daughter 
becoming the wife of a young man whose prorpacts of 
securing asteady position are merely visionary. 


Onz wHo Wants to Kxow.—The firat step to take fe 
finding out the year of your relative's death ; and haviog 
done 20, on payment of one shilling you, or any person 
in London you may depute, can examine the will at 
Somerset House, The oust of a copy will depend upon 
its length. 


R. M.—Bund persons and illiterates, who are unable 
to mark their ballot papers themselves, rust declare 
thelr condition to the polling sheriff when he hands 
them the ballot paper, and be thereupon marks it in 
acoordance with their desire, in presence of agents of 
different candidates. 


Titrp.—It should be untversally known that sand or 
flour scattered over burning oi] will oxtinguieh it. 
Every household in which leomps are used should have 
a small box filled with sand in some convenient corner, 
ready for all emergencies. It hos the great advantage 
over flour in being heavy, and not easily allected by 
draughts or currents of air. 


Biua.--Gavze is a very Hight transparent fabric of 
silk, said to have derived its name from Gaza, a city of 
Palestine. Crape is a light transparent article of plula 
weaving. Tho process of watering silk, which gives ite 
surface a peculiar wavy appearance, is performed by 
pressing two pieces of silk, placed lengthwise, one on 
the other, between two metallic rollers; the diferent 
— are thus subjected to different degrees of po eure, 

om which the wavy appearance results. 


Nrra.—Take four breakfast cups of milk, two tale- 
spoonfuls corn flour, half pound euger, one teaspoonful 
essence of vanilla ; beat the mfJk and add to it the corn 
flour with a little cold milk ; jet 11, boil, then stir in the 
sugar and the vanilla, and set it a-ide to get quite cold, 
then freeze it. Any other favour rosy be added instoad 
of vanilla; lemon or strawberry or a tablespoonful of 
chocolate may he botled with the corn flour, and is good 
fora change. The cream may be made with skim milk, 
and an egg put im well beaten up; after it hae boiled, 
that makes it @ little yellow, 


L. V.—Icebergs are just —_ of ice that have broken 
oif and floated away from glaciers and icefields in the 
Greenland seas; 4 glacier is really a river of snow 
closely packed into ice by preseure which works its 
way down into the lower level, that being usva'ly the 
sea; there pieces are washed away from ite fringe, as 
you might tay; these constitute foeberga ; then in the 
Polar regions, whero frost is perpetual and the aca je 
always covered with ice in thickness from fen to sixty 
or one hundred feet, there te ocrustora'ly an upheaval 
ofthe pack in the very brief summer which preva'ls 
there ; that also liberates huge bergs that float into the 
temper ate s¢asa. 
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Tur Loxpon Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Highipence. The yearly subscriptior 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, iv 
Eight Shillings and Kightponce, post-free. 


Art Bace Nownens, Pants and Votoms aro in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 483, Now Ready, price Hixpence, 
post-free, Bightpence, Also Vol. LXVIIL, bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Toe INDEX 7 Von. LXVITL is vow Ready ; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


At Letrers 70 be ADDRESSED TO THE Epiron 
fe Lonpox Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 








ScuooRoy,—Numbers carried beyond billions and 
trillions are denominated quadriilions, quintillione, 
but they are seldom or never required, nah 


might be he meata of building him ap physically. 


on We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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most interesting story, “ Farthest 
Dr. Nansen apologises to the shades of 


In _ his 
North,” 


Arctic travellers for the health and comfort he | 


and his companions had on board the /ram. 
We all know the history of previous Arctic expe- 
ditions as to this point. Suffering from cold, 


from disease, (especially scurvy), from shortage of | 


provisions, from exasperating weariness of one 
another's society—all this has been told in end- 
less detail by the various narrators. 

It has been left for Dr. Nansen to make a 
voyage to the cold and thrilling regions of rock- 
ribbed ice as much as possible like an ordinary 
sailing trip in temperate seas. During the entire 
time of their absence they were never without 
plenty of well-cooked food, with such amusements 
and recreation*in the little cabin of their lonely 
ship, as furnish altogether a marked contrast to 
the condition and experiences of their prede- 
cessors. 

This brilliant and studious navigator proved 
that men could not only be kept alive under cir- 
cumstances which have always before been fatal 
or fearfully cruel, but even healthy and happy. 
Before we try to account for this unique success 
on Dr. Nansen’s 
wider application of the fact. 

To describe human life as like a long voyage 
over treacherous and stormy seas is old and trite. 
All the same, it is pertinent and forceful. There 
are sure to be wrecks and minor disasters, but 
why should they be so many and so great? 


Kindly peruse what I may be permitted to call | 


an extract from the log of one mariner, arid that | 
one a woman. Perhaps we may draw from it | 
hints to our advantage. 

For many years,” she says, 
suffere: 
felt low, weak, and had no energy. 
was thickly coated, and thick phlegm gathered in | 
my mouth. My appetite was poor, and after | 
eating I had dreadful pain at the chest and side. 
My skin was yellow, sometimes as yellow as a 
guinea, and I felt so weak that I could not stand. 
i got no sleep at night and was quite worn out in 
the morning. 

“TI had excruciating pain in the back, my 
kidneys being affected. Gradually I lost flesh 
until 


s part, let us make a different and | 


“I was a great | 
from liver complaint and indigestion. I 
My tongue | 


I was thin as a shadow, my bones almost | 


READ Y, 


| protruding through the skin. I was so weak I] 
| could not stand to dress myself, and as I sat in a 
chair, could not bear anything to touch,me, being 
| only skin and bone. 

“Being sick after each meal, I was afraid to 
| eat, and ‘stood no chance of gaining strength. 
Year after year I continued like this, ane 
which time I saw one doctor after another ( 
consulted four doctors in all), who gave me medi 
cines, but 1 got worse and worse. One doctor 
said\ I was passing gall stones'and would never 
get better. 

“A lady then gave me a bottle of Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and after taking it, I was 
| much better. I could eat well and the food caused 
me no pain. I continued with it, and soon the 
sickness ceased and all pain left me. My colour 
improved and I was in the best of health.. Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup has saved my life, and but for it | 
should have been dead long ago. You can pub- 
lish this statement and refer anyone to me. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Lydia Cobby, 4, Oak Terrace, 
Ore, Hastings, March 5th, 1897. 

Why did Dr. Nansen’s ship’s company have an 
easier and better time than others who had made 
the same voyage? Surely Nature abated’ none 
of her dangers for the benefit of this little band 
| of Norsemen. ‘The cold was just as intense, the 
Arctic night just as long and dreary, the ice-pack 
| just as merciless, for them as for other men who 
had made the same venture. But there was a 
| difference. This man made ¢horough and adequate 
| preparation to meet all that was possible, and 

more than was likely. He knew all that was to 
| be known, and did all that was to be done zz 
| advance. And he had his reward. 
| _ Our correspondent and friend, Mrs. Cobby, has 
_ depicted her sufferings and misfortunes. [or 
| many years she was like a ship on life’s a 
| ocean, tossed and tumbled about, and xearly Jost. 
How she was saved at last shetells. And yet 
| we cannot help being stirred with deep regret 
that she had not known long before she did that 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup would cure her disease ; 
| known it, indeed, defore she was taken ill at ati 
How different ¢hex would her life have been. 
I hope the reader will profit by this hint and 
| be ready. 2 aia, learned of the remedy, fail not 
| to use it when the earliest signs of a diseased 
| condition appear. Ask your chemiist for one of 
Mother Seigel’s books and read what is taught 
you therein. Then, like Dr. Nansen, you will be 
prepared for the evil to come, and, | trust, 
triumph over it as he did. 


| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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